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Whiling Away an Autumn Day 


Written and photographed 

by Richard Howard 


CHITTENDEN 


F or a number of years, Autumn in 
Vermont has been a problem for me. 
As an outsider and a city-dweller I have 
devoted an inordinate amount of time 
each September and October poring over 
weather forecasts and calendars attempt- 
ing to plan a visit to the State which 
would fali just at the absolute peak of the 
season. On the day of my arrival ideally, 
there should be no green trees and no 
bare ones. The day must be elear and 
crisp; a morning frost and fog would do 
just fine. The trees should be nothing but 
reds, oranges and yellows. I've recon- 
ciled my nose to the idea that there will 
be no morę smell of buming leaves; some 
allowances must be madę, after all, to the 
preservation of clean air. 

Regardless of how detailed my plan- 


















ning, I've always found myself in Ver- 
mont, a little too early, a little too late, at 
the right time but in the wrong place or 
wrong year, or on an unexpectedly rainy 
day. I seem to always miss that very elu- 
sive, much-discussed "peak." This past 
year I happened to spend a longer part of 
October in the State and was surę some- 
where in that time span that my visit 
would coincide with that perfect mo¬ 
ment. 

I realized instead, that all of my plan- 
ning and figuring and calendar-watching 
was causing me to miss the season's real 
meaning entirely. Autumn in Vermont, I 
came to realize, was not one brief sump- 
tuous festival of colors and smells, but 
rather a prolonged and elaborate transi- 
tion elegantly linking Summer with 
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Winter. And looking at the season that 
way, the peak is no morę important than 
any other autumnal moment. They are all 
parts of a total adjustment. 

The season is both bittersweet and fuli 
of foreboding. It represents a last oppor- 
tunity to enjoy some of the pleasures of 
Summer while simultaneously acting as a 
goad to prepare for Winter. The days are 
shorter. Summer nights fell as late as 
nine in the evening but by early October, 
darkness arrives by six. Summer temper- 
atures in Vermont are almost uniformly 
warm but by Fali only the afternoons are 
able to spread warmth and the nights and 
mornings are surprisingly cool. Both 
changes add a sense of urgency to what- 
ever people are doing. Time becomes 
morę precious; experiences are height- 
ened in their intensity. 

Most outdoor activity takes place dur- 
ing the shortened afternoons. In the 
morning and mid-day, most village 
streets are practically empty. Children are 
in school, working people's vacations are 
over, and visitors are out in the country 
hunting those bursts of prismatic leafage. 

But at two, three, and even four in the 
afternoon, Vermonters emerge from their 
homes or offices or schools, and for the 
few hours of remaining daylight, it be¬ 
comes a time for work and preparation 
and occasional ritual. I took the photo- 
graphs on these pages in an attempt to 
capture the different activities people 
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undertake during Fali afternoons. 

A woman and her young child walked 
up to a half-restored building which was 
in the process of becoming the new 
school house for the Prospect School of 
North Bennington. The carpenter work- 
ing on the building gave her a scraper 
and for the next hour or so, while her 
child played in the grass nearby, she 
scraped old paint off a section of wood 
siding. Others had also volunteered, 
"giving up" part of their afternoons so 
that they could try to at least have the 
building scraped and painted before 
Winter arrived. 

In Mapie Corners two men worked 
steadily on a sugar house one was trying 
to have completed in time for the next 
March harvest. To be morę accurate one 
man was busy measuring, sawing, and 
hammering the wooden side boards for 
the house, while the other was just as 
busily engaged in giving serious advice as 
to the merits of the first man's design. 
Around them leaves from a large Mapie 
in the yard fell, and a dog lolled łaziły in 
the yard. The project gave the men a last 
chance to be comfortably together out- 
side. It of course also gave them a chance 
to get the house done so both could have 
syrup in Spring. 

For others the Autumn offers a last 
chance to do a number of outdoor ac- 
tivities. Alexy Stoltz rode his bike con- 
tinually up and down the same quarter 
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mile stretch of dirt road near his North 
Bennington home for two hours one af- 
ternoon. The rides were perhaps some of 
his last for that year. In Worcester a few 
kids swung wildly on a school swing set, 
while an older boy practiced place- 
kicking by digging a hole in the still soft 
ground and setting the bali in that 
groove. Across the Street three kids 
chased their dog through the fallen 
leaves. In Montpelier two men tried to 
get in one last gamę of tennis and found it 
increasingly hard to loosen their muscles 
in the evening chill. And in Brattleboro a 
jogger moved through the gathering 
dusk in a last chance to offset Winter's in- 
evitable months of forced inactivity. 

In South Starksboro, Elizabeth Yuhas 
asked her neighbors, the Solomons to 
come over and pick apples before the 
cows ate them all. The apple trees in 
question were situated right in the mid- 
































































































NORTH BENNINGTON 


dle of a smali pasture inhabited by the 
Yuhas' white-faced beef cattle. Mrs. 
Yuhas confided, "We never have a prob¬ 
lem with rotting apples on the ground." 
So the two families went out one late Au- 
tumn afternoon to steal apples from the 
cows. One person would poke the ap¬ 
ples out of the tree with a long stick, 
while everyone else raced against the 
cows to get to the fallen fruit. They 
brought a dog along to control the cows, 
but for each apple that disappeared into a 
burlap sack, another would vanish into a 
cow's pink mouth (in one gulp). The get- 
together was far morę a ritual than a har- 
vest, but it was an annual act of neighbor- 
liness that said far morę about people 
than apples. 

Hunters begin to appear in October 
with their own rituals. In Greensboro, 
two teen-aged boys walked down a road 
gleaming in the lowering sun, with shot- 


guns tucked under their arms. Fm not 
surę they ever fired a shot that day; it was 
the walk that seemed most important. In 
Bennington, 67 -year-old Ed Battey 
emerged from the woods, in a red quilted 
hunting vest, gun under one arm, his dog 
under the other. As he walked down a 
dirt road to his car he allowed that while 
he had ostensibly been hunting for 
woodcock, he had mostly spent the af¬ 
ternoon "just poking around in the 
woods a little." 

Leaf raking is another activity of the 
season in evidence on weekday after- 
noons. In Chittenden, a young woman 
came out of the back door to hang her 
wash and then retumed to her house, 
through it, and out to have a go at the 
front lawn leaves. She madę some prog- 
ress, but a fresh afternoon breeze undid 
much of it. In North Greensboro, a group 
of kids, dispatched by their mothers, 


were similarly engaged raking the town 
green. But for each pile they neatly 
gathered they would scatter another 
either by jumping into it or by throwing 
its contents at each other. Morę ritual — 
the other side of Spring fever, perhaps. 

Near the end of my October stay in 
Vermont, on the way back to a friend's 
house in Montpelier, I was feeling par- 
ticularly hungry and at the same time, 
chilled and flushed. As I came around a 
bend on a main Street leading into town I 
saw a large mapie hanging duli, burnt, 
orange-leaved beside a pale cream col- 
ored clapboard house. I could see 
through a window that a floor lamp was 
on inside and near it sat a woman in a 
rocker either watching the evening news 
or knitting or both. She was some sort of 
symbol to me — of home, of comfort, and 
of warmth. Autumn is also a time spent 
searching for signs and meanings. c Oj 
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Take the High Road 


Part II 


By J. Duncan Campbell 
Photographs by John Hubbard 


At best, a giant traffic interchange like the one here in Ben- 
l \ nington, built alone, is a casual motorisTs brief conveni- 
ence. At worst, it is an environmentalist's anathema. And, for 
surę, it is a Vermont taxpayer's frustration: a mockery and an 
affront. 

"It cost $11 million and it only goes as far as the town dump," 
one baffled reporter wrote in the local paper. 

What happened? 

About ten years ago the town of Bennington began to change, 
passing through a complex upheaval which included the adop- 
tion of interim zoning, consolidation of the town and yillage 
governments, the installation of a town manager, then perma- 
nent zoning, and finally the adoption of a town plan. Simul- 
taneously, these changes were dovetailed with the design and 
the purchase of land for the right-of-way by the State highway 
department, to build a by-pass which would circle around three 
quarters of the town. 

Ali that time the Vermont legislature was under heavy pres- 
sure from the southwestern quadrant of the State to do some- 
thing about the dangerous antique road that serves the area, 
U.S. 7. 

With Interstate 91 already being built up the east side of Ver- 
mont, there was no chance of getting big money from the Fed- 
eral government for another such road on the west side. Finally 
the legislature gulped hard and voted the largest number of mil- 
lions ever, of purely State money, for a new limited-access 
highway from Bennington to Manchester — a distance of 22 
miles. 

Hoping to win federal aid nevertheless, (new policies were 
expected) the highway department designed the road using In¬ 
terstate Highway specifications, which are admittedly expen- 
sive. 

The department conscienciously held every required round of 
hearings in towns along the corridor, and responded to objec- 
tions. The road was located on the eastern side of the valley 
against the mountains, where it would affect land use as little as 
possible and remain mostly unseen. 

Intensive studies "proved," (to the satisfaction of a lot of local 
people, anyway) that it was economically and aesthetically 
self-defeating to widen Old Route 7. Every farmhouse and barn 
along the road, and every charming narrow vista, would have 
to be destroyed. It was deemed better to keep the old road in- 
tact, for those who preferred driving it. 

But the interchange had to be built first, because it would be 
utterly impractical to construct the connecting roads and then 
try to get equipment in to gouge out the hub. 

It was designed as a highly unusual cloverleaf with exten- 
sions, intended, (when all the roads are built) to serve any 
motorist coming into it from any direction, giving him all possi¬ 
ble options. He can go north or south on U.S. 7, east or west on 
Vermont 9, or either way on Vermont 67A, or either way on 
the Deer Park Connector, (which penetrates from the inter¬ 
change to the downtown business district.) 


The interchange itself was ready for bids before federal legis- 
lation requiring the filing of environmental impact statements 
came into effect. The highway department was allowed to pro- 
ceed, and did so. 

The interchange was opened for traffic in Spring, 1975. But 
environmental groups and individuals, seeking to protect one 
of the last beautiful rural and forest areas in the northeast, 
brought suit against construction of the new Route 7 going 
north from the interchange. 

In U.S. District Court sitting in Burlington I sat with Ben¬ 
nington Town Manager Ed Lamb as a potential witness for the 
Vermont Highway Department. My good friend Harvey Carter, 
speaking for the environmentalists, argued that it was wrong to 
have state highway people prepare environmental impact state¬ 
ments, sińce such departments have a conflict of interest. He 
also argued that the Vermont statement was inadequate: that it 
did not give enough weight to the environmental damage that 
would result, and that the 26-mile section was actually a link in 
a super-highway being planned (intentionally or by coinciden- 
tal need), from Connecticut to Canada; a road that would cut off 
New England from the west. 

Judge James L. Oakes, a fine Vermonter from Brattleboro, 
with whom I have had many pleasant associations, found for 
the environmentalists. His injunction apparently prohibits con¬ 
struction until four issues are resolved. His injunction was later 
upheld by the U.S. Second Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The case grew in national importance. An appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court (to lift the injunction), was madę by the Ver- 
mont Highway Department and the U.S. Department of Trans¬ 
portation. 

But then Congress changed the National Environmental Pro- 
tection Act, permitting States to write impact statements after 
all, subject only to federal review. So the Supreme Court re- 
tumed the case to the U.S. Second Circuit Court of Appeals for 
re-argument. 

On February 18, 1976, the long-awaited news broke: the Sec¬ 
ond Circuit Court had re-argued the case, and, by a 2-1 deci- 
sion, reversed its earlier one. This seemingly cleared the way for 
the Vermont Highway Department to proceed. 

But by February 23 the news came that Harvey Carter's clients 
were considering filing another motion for re-argument, and 
this they did. 

Then on April 29 the Second Circuit Court rejected that re- 
quest. 

Even so, as this is written, the futurę remains clouded. 

But meanwhile, Bennington has a huge, real, operating 
landmark: a monster interchange connected only to old, narrow 
roads, like a heart for an elephant leading into arteries for a 
mouse. 

One entrance to this giant, crosses over old Vermont 67-A on 
massive bridges at the Mammoth Mart Shopping Center: those 
structures and the high fili leading to them are in sight of my 
driveway. 
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So this enormous thing is a fact in my daily life. I know it 
won't "just go away." 

There is an ancient and honorable technique for emotional 
survival: "If you can't lick 'em, join 'em." 

With that in mind, try looking at the interchange with an 
open mind with me. 

Take morning fog. It turns our area of Bennington into a 
modern Japanese print of subtly interlocking and geometrically 
satisfying curves. A red setting sun transforms the rock cut lit- 
erally into a Grand Canyon. Rain makes the pavement wriggle 
like the works of the French impressionists. 

In my 1963 station wagon (which has traveled over 200,000 


good miles), I drive away from the interchange for a mile or 
two, and come down into the Mt. Anthony Country Club. The 
golf course commands a regal view up the valley. But — there in 
the middle distance, it just happens that the straightaway lanes 
leading up Harwood Hill are aligned with our car. I have to 
admit it: the moving traffic mars the view of the lovely coun- 
tryside. I can't escape the laws of perspective: whatever is 
placed so it provides sweeping views in all directions, must it- 
self be seen from everywhere else! 

The size and scope of The Monster were illustrated by my 
reactions on the ceremoniał opening day of the interchange. As 
we drove north in the motorcade a strange sensation crept over 
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In an crverview of Bennington , the interchange is 
hardly oisible — surely not an eyesore. But for the 
Van Nostrand House (above) the slash of concrete 
is disastrous. Below, Rt. 7 motoństs are 
assured the interchange will help — no matter what. 
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The dramatic difference the 
interchange makes to motoństs 
enteńng Bennington. Abcroe, even in 
a sugar-coated sunset, the vieiv is 
crowded and manspoiled. 
Opposite page, on the new 
interchange, the view is wide and 
dramatic. At ńght, author 
Campbell stands next to the Hewitt 
bams, part of the sacrifice 
for the neio road. 
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me. Things looked different, as if my town was under some 
kind of magie spell. Then it got worse: I seemed to enter into a 
mysterious and unsettling dream: a fourth dimension from 
which I could see out, but in which I felt trapped. 

The long rear of the Molly Stark School now appeared at a 
strange distance, shrunken and deformed, seen from an impos- 
sible angle. Meadows and hills were unrecognizable; new cliffs 
and outeroppings of rock moved by. We completed the too- 
short trip north and doubled back. Houses that had been ac- 
ceptable enough from the front showed their naked behinds. 
Industrial plants that had been familiar when on a level with the 
old road, now passed weirdly below as we spęd across high 
bridges: we looked down on Globe Union's rows of domed 
skylights! 

Here I was within sight of my own house, feeling disturbed 
and disoriented. I had studied the maps and diagrams, and had 
walked through the construction, but it was another thing to 
drive so swiftly in and out and around and around. There was 
too much to absorb all at once. My wife and I shook our heads in 
wonderment. 

But we live right here: I can drive through the interchange 
four times a day without going out of my way. I tried to keep an 
open mind; and new aspects kept unfolding. 

First I learned to make way for drivers in out-of-state cars 
who overtook me rapidly from behind. I could soon read their 
minds. ''Aha," they were saying to themselves, "A new major 
road. Hooray!" The foot would press down hard. Then they 
would shout mentally, "Curses! What's this?" Thirty seconds 
after sweeping grandly past me, they would have rounded a 
long curve and were suddenly confronted with a row of bar- 
ricades and signs saying, "Road ends." Then, in a trice, they 
would be back on an old road. 

I found ways to grasp the sheer size of the interchange. The 
speed of the modern automobile is very deceptive indeed. Try 
walking within an interchange, to understand it. One day I took 
a hike into a high island of forest left standing as a three-acre 
butte, surrounded by a circular cut through solid rock, so re- 
mote from traffic that only muted sounds could be heard. 

Leaving the car on a wide shoulder I clambered down and in- 
spected an incredible culvert, about 400 yards long, buried 
under countless tons of rock. The tubę was seven feet high. The 
stream filled the bottom neatly. I was not shod for water, and 
the spot of light at the other end was a fearsome way off. 

At the place where Orchard and Willow Roads had inter- 
sected, by the barns and house of the Hewitt farm, the row of 
trees was spared. The cars whiz by on the nearest high fili at 
treetop height. One distinctive gnarled tree remains at the end 
of the row. 

But now turn the coin over again. You are driving with me, 
going southward on old Route 7, one softly glowing Fali eve- 
ning, relaxed and at peace. We have almost reached home; we 
are at Overlea Road. "Why not?" I say, and we turn into the 
interchange. 

On this particular occasion, I didn't ask for a reaction: it came 
unbidden. As the smooth lanes rolled gently over the brow of 
Harwood Hill, an electric chill ran up my spine. The late sun on 
the right modeled every mountain slope in gold; the streaks of 
shadow across the road were a deep violet. The speed madę ev- 
erything much morę impressive than walking: the planes of the 
foreground, the shoulders and the rock cuts, the hills in middle 
distance, and the further edges of ridges and mountains were 
sliding against each other as if unrolled on a horizon-sized 
Cinerama screen revealing unsuspected relationships: distances 
beyond distances. 

I realized that this was the way succeeding generations would 



see Bennington, when arriving from the north. (Everybody 
seems to take the interchange option when they see the big 
signs.) I could appreciate the whole of southwestern Vermont in 
one sweeping view. I was freed from having to keep my eyes on 
the dangerously near edge of narrow, crumbling U.S. 7. 

There — straight ahead — lay my town in the valley, mostly 
hidden, (thank God) by its wealth of residential trees. The busi¬ 
ness district looked neat and attractive in the sharply tangent 
sunlight. 

Way down at the end of the valley through Pownal I could see 
Mt. Greylock, elear and blue — the highest point in Massachu¬ 
setts. 

The Green Mountains, in a solid wali, blocked the way east- 
ward on the left. And Mt. Anthony, filling the whole center, 
stood grandly, with the Battle Monument gleaming against it. 

In 1973 I wrote in this magazine, "Not all barns are beautiful. 
Nor are all rural scenes lovely. And all new roads are not ugly. 
Some new roads will have a real beauty of their own." 

T11 amend that slightly. Maybe the interchange is not so 
beautiful in itself. Surely it mars the rural scene, when viewed 
from a distance. Ah, but how you can see out, and down , and 
away, from the interchange, while driving! And what you can 
see is beautiful and unique because you can take time to really 
look. 
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A VERMONT TASTE OF OPERA 

By Liz Blum 

Photographed by Suzanne Opton 
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O pera at noon? During the week? 

Why not? Vermont's young opera 
company, Associated Opera Artists of 
Vermont, has been giving mid-day per- 
formances in cities and towns in the cen¬ 
tral Vermont area and inviting audiences 
to bring their lunches and enjoy scenes 
from great operas, sung by professional 
singers who live in Vermont. 

Performances are fun and the audi¬ 
ences become thoroughly involved in the 
production. The performances, usually 
held in church basements, give audiences 
a chance to be close to the singers — 
much closer than at major opera houses. 
The shows are scheduled at noon to allow 
working people to attend them — and 
they do. During the performance 
everyone munches, chews, sips and en- 
joys themselves while being drawn into 
the drama of the performance. 


One of the unique features of As¬ 
sociated Opera Artists of Vermont is that 
it is an artistic venture which retains its 
integrity and is, at the same time, demo- 
cratic. Governed by an operating commit- 
tee madę up of the artistic director, Ve- 
ronica McMullan, the musical director, 
Brian Webb, the producer and one of the 
singers, this committee is responsible for 
putting on shows and provides for par- 
ticipation by members of different parts 
of the company while striving to bring 
professional opera to everyone at a price 
that all can afford. Donations are usually 
50 or 75 cents. 

Most of the performances are sung in 
English rather than their original lan- 
guages. Purists disdain that sort of trans- 
lation but it makes sense to an audience 
composed of many people who have 
heard very little opera in any language. 


To integrate the technique of presenting 
several scenes from different operas in 
one show and to permit the audience to 
follow and comprehend them, Veronica 
usually gives a synopsis of the opera pre- 
ceding each scene. In order to make these 
programs accessible to a variety of audi¬ 
ences, there is a minimum of scenery to 
transport. Piano accompaniment takes 
the place of a fuli orchestra. 

Vermont's burgeoning opera company 
was formed in Montpelier several years 
ago when Celina Moore of North Mont¬ 
pelier invited ten singers, a pianist and a 
stage director to audition and plan for the 
forthcoming opera season. Only two 
singers, Ken Carter of Plainfield and Cel¬ 
ina, plus Deborah Chaffee and Veron- 
ica McMullan showed up. Undaunted 
by the apparent lack of enthusiasm, they 
brainstormed long into the night and 
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came up with the idea of "Taste of Op¬ 
era." Veronica had become acquainted 
with this concept when she had attended 
a Central Opera Service Convention the 
previous year in San Francisco where 
lunchtime opera is known as "Brown Bag 
Opera." 

In April, the group gave two commis- 
sioned performances called "Children's 
Taste of Opera" at Johnson College at¬ 
tended by 1,500 children. These shows 
included scenes from The Magie Flute and 
Hansel and Gretel. These performances 
were followed by an opera dress rehear- 
sal for 300 at Vermont College in Mont- 
pelier and a performance at Spaulding 
High School in Barre for 300 in May. The 
season was culminated by an "Evening's 
Taste of Opera," a fuli length perform¬ 
ance at Montpelier High School. 

The second season for the Associated 
Opera Artists began last year with two 
noon performances at the Barre Univer- 
salist Church and three at the Christ 


Church in Montpelier. Later there were 
morę performances at the University of 
Vermont and in Barre and Montpelier. 

Ali of the singers have had voice or 
operatic training although nonę is a full- 
time opera professional. Because they all 
want to live in Vermont and sing, they 
have other jobs as well. 

The fact that Associated Opera Artists 
of Vermont does not operate on the star 
system allows it to be a democratic group. 
Singers who are not singing in certain 
performances act as stage-hands and be¬ 
come familiar with many other aspects of 
opera with which they would not ordi- 
narily come in such close contact. Mem- 
bers of the group feel that this type of ex- 
perience aids them in their overall per- 
ception of how opera is performed. In 
turn, McMullan is receptive to sugges- 
tions from the singers about roles they 
would like to sing and how they would 
like to stage performances. Mutual re- 
spect is in constant evidence. 
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Brcnun Bag Opera stars include 
Celina Moore, left; Jim Beams, Jean Cook, 
Brian Webb (seated at piano) and 
Beverly Keck. The opera is "Susannah." 
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Studying the Vermont Mystique 

Landscape As Art 

By William C. Lipkę and Phillip N. Grime 


T here are probably as many views of 
of the Vermont landscape as there 
are viewers. The topography of the 
Green Mountain State — its surface and 
appearance — is many things to many 
people. To James F. Gilman, an itinerant 
artist who plied his trade in the country- 
side and towns of Vermont in the late 
nineteenth century, the landscape was a 
work of art itself which he wanted to 
precisely capture. His view of the Bailey 
Farm is seen above. His passion for true 
representation and his loving care for 
muted detail gives us well organized 
vignettes of farm life and work. (The 
farm, built in 1792 in East Montpelier, still 
stands.) 

Gilman's view of Vermont's landscape 
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would vary sharply with some of today's 
artists and photographers. There are so 
many interpretations madę about what 
the image of Vermont is, discussions of 
its mystique become complex and heated. 

What began four years ago as a 
teacher-student collaboration on an arti- 
cle examining a nineteenth century land¬ 
scape painting of New Hampshire has 
grown into an intensive investigation of 
landscape images of Vermont of the last 
200 years. It is worthwhile to explain 
what the two projects have in common. 
Why, we asked, when looking at Albert 
Bierstadt's rendering of Moat Mountain 
did the painer depict the White 
Mountains in rural, picturesque over- 
tones after having journeyed with the 


Lander expedition to the newly opened 
Wyoming Territory? For the artist had 
successfully captured those wilder ele- 
ments of the then relatively unknown 
Western landscape — the visitor to Ver- 
mont's St. Johnsbury Athenaeum can see 
for himself in the artist's Domes of the 
Yosemite — that was not only morę im- 
pressive in scalę, but morę lucrative in so 
far as patronage was concerned. The an- 
swer led us to the realization that north- 
ern New England in the 1860s, 70s, and 
80s was a favored spot of painters and 
photographers alike, for exactly the same 
reasons that visitors would give today if 
asked why they visit the area. While this 
observation might not be startling to 
some, it tended to contradict the conven- 




tionally held view regarding the subject 
matter of landscape painting of that 
period. Simply put, historians have 
tended to hołd the view that Western 
landscape images and morę intimate- 
inspired French landscape models were 
the rule. Why was northern New England 
such an attraction to painters and 
tourists? There are many answers, but to 
begin with, the region was less open to 
change than Southern New England and 
the eastern seaboard in generał, due to a 
variety of factors — topography, climate, 
population among them. Northern New 
England, and particularly Vermont, re- 
tain today, as they did 100 years ago, the 
image — some might suggest the illusion 
— of a pastorał, rural, predominantly ag- 
rarian State. Starting then, with a consid- 
eration four years ago of the popularity of 
northern New England to an urban popu¬ 
lation in the nineteenth century, we de- 
cided to undertake an investigation of 
Vermont and its myths. And this natur- 
ally led to further questions: What images 
were produced and favored at certain 
times in the history of the State? How and 
why have images changed, and do the 
images of the landscape differ between 
those who live here as opposed to the 
outside seasonal resident and tourist? 
What boundaries should be imposed 
when undertaking such a study of this 
naturę? What do we mean by images? Do 
they refer to a specific topography, a geo- 
graphical location that in distilled form, 
symbolizes what Vermont is? 

We decided early on that the results of 
our investigation would take two forms: 
First, an archives would be formed filled 
with images ranging from photographs to 
postcards, stereoviews, paintings, draw- 
ings, and maps. Those images which 
were concerned with the landscape of 
Vermont and revealed attitudes to it 
would be in our collection. While the 
boundaries established to decide what 
kind of "landscape" images to be in- 
cluded in our study were left flexible, we 
were of the opinion that most of the 
superlatives which have been addressed 
to Vermont have been concerned with 
the rural, agricultural topography of the 
State, as opposed to the cities and towns 
of Vermont. The second form projected 
was a series of exhibitions which would 
display the evidence supporting our the- 
ses. 

When we sat down in 1973 to think 
through our proposal to document 200 
years of Vermont landscape images, we 
realized we would need the cooperation 
of many people who shared a similar 
interest. We sought out individuals 
whose knowledge of Yermont ranged 



James Franklin Gilman's passionate representation of the Bailey Farm is shown at left. 

James Thompsoris "Belated Party on Mount Mansfield," painted in 1858, is shown above. 

The pienie, held just beneath the summit, gives an entirely different impression from the 
view of Mansfield taken recently by the photographers of the Agencif of Development and 
Community Affairs, pictured below. Exhibitions which interpret the landscape of Vermont 
as seen in paintings, drawings, prints, maps, photographs, stereoviews and postcards will 
be held through October 15, 1976 in the Robert Hull Fle?ning Museum in Burlington, the 
Christian A. Johnson Gallery in Middlebury, the Vermont Historical Society in Montpelier, 
the Southern Vermont Art Center in Manchester and the Fairbanks Museum in St. Johnsbury. 
The theme of the exhibits is "Yermont Landscape Images, 1776-1976." 


from agriculture to art, from geography 
to geology. Historians, library staff, pri- 
vate collectors, art historians all gener- 
ously shared their knowledge of Vermont 
with us. We were aware of existing hold- 
ings within the State which provided a 
starting point: the landscape photo¬ 
graphs, maps, and stereoviews in the col¬ 
lection of the Vermont Historical Society; 
the post card and photograph materials at 
the University of Vermont in the Special 
Collections at Bailey Library. Paintings 


and prints of Vermont were found scat- 
tered among the holdings of the Wood 
Art Gallery, the Fleming Museum, and 
numerous town libraries and historical 
societies. We also had previously worked 
in varying capacities with the Vermont 
collections of the Shelburne Museum. 
Practitioners of landscape painting in 
the twentieth century were numerous in 
the membership of the Southern Vermont 
Art Center. The inclusion of postcards, 
maps and photographs proved to be sig- 













James Hope's dramatic "Hope Mountain" (near 
Castleton, Vt.) seen abaue, is obuiously 
a romanticized view of the landscape 
as it was painted by the artist in the 1850s. 

But there is no question that a photographer 
can be just as romantic and just as 
stylized in his or her view of the 
landscape. John Miller's recent photograph, 
below, near Starksboro, paints just 
as dazzling a picture. 


nificant, as they too imply a specific point 
of view and attitude to Vermont, perhaps 
playing the primary role in the twentieth 
century. 

A planning grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities provided 
the financial assistance necessary to col- 
lect reproductions, travel to galleries, 
museums, and libraries outside of the 
State, and interview a cross-section of ar- 
tists and photographers who were depict- 
ing the Vermont landscape. What re- 
sulted and continues to develop is a 
visual and orał record of Vermont's land¬ 
scape. Archival in naturę, these materials 


form the basis of the current exhibition 
and will be a major resource for con- 
tinued research into all aspects of Ver- 
mont landscape imagery. (They are now 
part of the Special Collections at Bailey 
Library, the University of Vermont. Ma¬ 
terials will be added from funds resulting 
from the sales of the publication accom- 
panying the five exhibitions.) 

Subsequent funding from the N.E.H. 
with contributions from the participating 
institutions has madę the exhibition 
phase of the project possible. A grant 
from the Vermont Bicentennial Commis- 
sion will enable much of the results of the 
investigation to be published in a format 
suitable for juniors and seniors in Ver- 
mont's secondary schools. And as the Ar- 
chives continue to grow, the project will 
continue to bear fruit for many years to 
come. 

The identity which a region such as 
New England, or a specific place, such as 
Vermont has, is thus partially understood 
in the ways that they have been depicted 
over a period of time. If also helps to 
make concrete those enthusiastic com- 
ments about Vermont with which 
everyone is familiar. For it is quite true 
that Vermont is everyone's Walden 
Pond, a place which can afford refuge, as 
Guy Bailey Secretary of State for Ver- 
mont wrote in the early part of this cen¬ 
tury: "From that roar and rush of the city 
which shatters the nerves and shortens 
the days of a multitude of our people 
away from the artificialities of life." In 
1976, Vermont is described as the 
"Friendly Country" characterized by 
"peaceful towns, alive with friendly peo¬ 
ple." Vermont as a way of life, supports 
the claim that Vermont indeed seems to 
be everybody's second home. ^ 

















The Bailey Farm outside Montpelier, as it is seen today, was 
photographed by Fam Gilley in connection with the UVM Landscape Project. 


The Bailey Farm 


Eleanor Bailey, the last living descen- 
dant of Squire Bailey to have actually 
lived on the Bailey farm, recounts some 
of the early history: "The rear of the 
house, which is the older part of the 
house, was built about 1792. This was 
shortly after the town was chartered. 
The first builder was Boyden. And he 
did not sell until approximately 1850." 

In 1850, Dr. Charles Clark, with his 
wife and seven children, took occu- 
pancy of the 15-room house with Darius 
and Elizabeth Boyden. "Dr. Clark felt 
that the city or the large part of the vil- 
lage would be up in the Center 
(Montpelier Center), which was above 
us. But he found that the city was grow- 
ing in the valley, where Montpelier is 
now. So he sold the farm to my grand- 
father, who had lived in Calais. And he 
moved there when my father was a 
baby." 

The town records of East Montpelier 
show that in 1857 Dr. and Mrs. Clark 
and Darius' widów, Elizabeth, deeded 


the 216-acre property on Montpelier 
Center Road to Squire Bailey and his 
family. However, Squire had actually 
taken up residence on the farm at least 
two years before. In the 1855 Grand 
List, his acreage and buildings were as- 
sessed at a total of $5047. When com- 
pared with the other East Montpelier 
residents listed, Squire Bailey was one 
of the wealthiest farmers in the town be¬ 
fore the Civil War. 

In 1927, Knight A. Badger, the man¬ 
ager of a large dairy farm in western 
Massachusetts, purchased the Bailey 
farm. Knight's nephew, Carroll A. 
Badger, present owner of the farm, re- 
calls: "We moved here in November of 
1927 and my father (John) operated it 
for my uncle until the day arrived when 
he would come up here and operate it 
himself. Then, as it turned out, it never 
reached that point. His health, all of a 
sudden, became seriously bad in 1959." 
Knight Badger did recover from his ill- 
ness and survives to this day, a healthy 


octogenarian. 

Carroll Badger like many other Ver- 
mont farmers drives the local school bus 
to supplement his income. While the 
land has changed little, farming has 
changed a great deal. The attitudes and 
affection for a specific place, however, 
remain. "It is a responsibility, you 
know, when you've got a set of build¬ 
ings and all the acreage and every- 
thing." Yet as Badger also notes, "al- 
though I've no descendants to pass it on 
to, no one to carry it on, I don't want to 
sell. A person has a responsibility to 
keep the land essentially as good as he 
obtained it. The people see the benefit 
of keeping this land open." The senti- 
ments, although expressed dffferently, 
are echoed in Eleanor Bailey's remarks 
on growing up at the Bailey farm: "I 
never saw such sunsets as we had up 
there. Oh, I loved it. We all did. I feel it 
would be wonderful, remarkable, unbe- 
lievable, if every child could have a rural 
background." — Pam Gilley 
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The Part-Time Farmer 

By Noel Perrin 

Photographed by Richard W. Brown 


A modern farmer is usually as much 
into the money economy as any 
bank president. Even in Vermont, the 
"real" farmers are constantly converting 
farm products into dollars. The big event 
of the month is the arrival of the milk 
check. If a farmer sells off some timber, 
it's a cash deal with New England 
Stumpage, Inc. With some help from the 
county agent, he computerizes his farm 
accounting. 

But amateur farmers, like myself, can 
still enjoy the pleasures of trading. Most 
of the time Tm as cash-minded as the 
next man. But farming, I hardly soil my 
hands with money from one month to the 
next. This past year, for example, my unit 
of trade has been the fence post. 

It all began on Christmas Day, 1974. 
While my wife was in the finał three-hour 
plunge of fixing dinner, I went out for a 
walk. I was looking for three or four long 


poles to use in a new barway I was plan- 
ning. Snowshoeing up the back hill, into 
a little worthless corner of my land, I 
found a stand of hemlock that in ten 
years I had somehow never noticed be- 
fore. There were a dozen big ones, a cou- 
ple of feet in diameter, and then several 
hundred smaller ones, crowded so close 
together that they were killing each 
other. They ran about 30 feet tali, and 
were four to eight inches in diameter at 
the butt. In the middle was a 200-year-old 
mapie they were busy shading out. 

I cut four good poles in no time. Then I 
began looking at that threatened mapie, 
and at the half-dead hemlocks scattered 
through the grove — and without ever 
consciously making a decision, I found I 
had taken on my next project. I was going 
to thin that stand. 

Only, what was I going to do with the 
trees I was about to cut? I didn't need any 



Like many a Yermont farmer — part- 
time or fuli — sharpening and 
staking cedar posts is an annual 
chore. Ray Coutu whose farm is in 
the Northeast Kingdom is seen on 
these pages. 
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morę poles. Hemlock is next to worthless 
as firewood. To cut a quarter of these 
young hemlocks and leave them to rot 
might make business sense, but it would 
offend the instinct that led me to part- 
time farming in the first place. 

Then I realized that I was looking at a 
couple of hundred potential fence posts. I 
had absolutely no plans to fence any- 
thing. But so what? Td make my posts, 
and then see what happened. If nothing, 
well, I have a big barn and plenty of room 
to storę things. 

By the end of the Winter, I had an 
enormous pile of six-foot posts, all sharp- 
ened at the larger ends, plus a much im- 
proved stand of hemlock. I had also al- 
ready madę my first trade. I had dropped 
off thirteen posts at the house of a neigh- 
bor who was planning to re-fence his 
chicken run. In return, I brought back 
four bantam hens, at three posts each, 
and a rooster for one. (His place is crawl- 
ing with bantam roosters, and he proba- 
bly would have let one go free. But it's no 
fun to trade that way.) 

All last Spring, the posts just sat 
around, though one day I did lug thirty 
or forty in and stack them in the barn. 
Then, in June, I started a new project, 
which was to enlarge the woodshed. I 
needed some eight-foot pine boards for 
the new piece of roof. I could have gone to 
a lumberyard and bought some. But I 
didn't. Instead I called an old friend 
about 30 miles away who has just bought 
a little home sawmill. We quickly madę a 
deal whereby the next time I came down 
to visit Td bring along a few eight-foot 
pine logs, plus 20 fence posts for him. He 
would saw me out two hundred feet of 
boards in return. 

As it tumed out, I miscalculated. My 
four smali logs, though they took me half 
a day to cut and to load in the pickup, 
only yielded about a hundred and sixty 
feet of boards. Sixteen posts' worth. But 
fortunately Willis's cow had just 
freshened, and we completed the deal 
with two gallons of Guernsey milk, at 
two posts the galion. 

This past Winter I madę the best deal of 
all. I am a miserable chainsaw sharpener, 
and it has been a source of embarrass- 
ment and humiliation to me ever sińce I 
first bought a chainsaw that I have to take 
it back to the dealer whenever it needs 
filing. Once I bought a spare chain just to 
put off the evil day. But now I have an 
arrangement with another part-time 
farmer, a couple of miles away. I can get 
my saw filed whenever I want, at two 
posts a time. I have been walking 
straighter and looking people morę di- 
rectly in the eye ever sińce. o 












Gray Panther founder Maggie Kuhn (abcrue righł) 
addresses Yermonters Grace Hallock and Nina 
Brush (below). At right, Kuhn discusses 
point with the Re r v. Mrs. Catheńne Wood. 


T he rhetoric of the meeting is 
reminiscent of a late Sixties campus 
demonstration. Speakers castigate the in- 
justices of the system and urge their au- 
dience to experiment with new lifestyles. 
There are discussions of communal liv- 
ing, cooperative businesses and political 
activism. It all has the ring of young 
minds looking for alternative answers. 

Today, however, is slightly different. 
The group convening in Montpelier's 
Bethany Church is comprised of older 
men and women who have come to help 
start a statewide chapter of the Gray 
Panthers. 

As the season's first snów dusts the 
streets of the Capital, all attention in the 
church is turned to Maggie Kuhn, the 
peppery, 70-year-old founder of the Na- 
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tional Gray Panthers, a movement of 
older Americans which has already chal- 
lenged the federal government, the 
American Medical Association and sev- 
eral large corporations in its five-year 
fight for the rights of the aged. Among 
Maggie Kuhn's bag of credos is the un- 
derstated fact: "We're all growing old," a 
fate she discusses at times with pathos 
and anger, but mostly with a sharp 
humor that stresses life after 60 is not 
only worthwhile, it can be fun. 

"There are three things I like about get- 
ting old," she tells her openly apprecia- 
tive audience, "You can speak your 
mind; you've outlived most of your op- 
position and you can get a new kind of 
energy reaching out to people." 

In 1970, Maggie Kuhn faced retirement 
after two decades with the Presbyterian 
Church office in New York. Instead of ac- 
cepting that new role, she gathered five 
other friends from retirement and formed 
a group for social concerns. That smali 
nucleus snowballed, picking up support 
along the way until it now boasts net- 
works in most large cities fighting agism 
— discrimination or segregation based on 
age — in a number of imaginative, some- 
times humorous battles. 

The audience of delighted Vermonters 
learns about some of the battles. Like a 
mime show outside an American Medical 
Association convention in which Gray 
Panthers dressed like doctors auctioned 
off the old to nursing homes; or the use of 
financial boycott to convince Philadelphia 
bankers to free morę loan money for 
homes owned by the elderly. Her favorite 
story is that of carrying a sign reading: 
"Touch me, wrinkles aren't contagious." 

"You have to learn how to fight the 
kind of paternalism that turns you into 
wrinkle babies," she warns. "We 
shouldiYt accept pats on the head and 
fanny. We should be advocates of 
humanism." 

Her words are not wasted. With 11 per 
cent of Vermont's population over 65 — 
the national average is a few percentage 
points lower — most of the group here 
today knows first hand that life for the 
elderly in the State can sometimes be a 
lonely, isolated and poverty-ridden exis- 
tence. 

They know that the average $200 a 
month nearly 40,000 Vermonters receive 
in Social Security payments is below fed¬ 
eral poverty levels and in many cases is 
the only income received. 

They know the cruel option many 
senior citizens have of "fasting or freez- 
ing," in order to pay their ever increasing 
winter fuel bills. 

They know the very rural naturę of the 


State can turn a home or a farm into a 
prison for a senior Citizen and force 
others to relocate in urban areas. 

They know of the limited availability of 
medical services in some sections of the 
State and the limitless expense of health 
care. They know a myriad of federal, re- 
gional and State programs can't seem to 
solve these problems. 

Perhaps morę than the other facts, el¬ 


derly Vermonters are aware of the ten- 
dency of society to adhere to the "gold 
watch syndrome," pushing the retired 
person out of the picture and into nursing 
homes and rocking chairs without a 
thought to using the skills and experience 
they have acquired through the years. 

"Retirement," one Vermont Gray 
Panther explains later in the day, "is the 
time when you have all the answers, but 
no one asks you any questions." 

There will be no questionless answers 
today, however. Heeding Maggie Kuhn's 
cali to pool their talents for a powerful 
coalition of brains and resources, the 80 
or so people attending this first statewide 
Gray Panther meeting plan to get to work 
with a series of workshops on problems 
affecting the elderly in the State. 

As the meeting divides into five sepa- 
rate groups, there is again the charged air 
of interest. It isn't so much the subject, or 
the direction of the discussion that keeps 
people wandering from one group to the 


other. It is morę the act of communicat- 
ing, a sense of purpose in becoming part 
of a group trying to do something con- 
structive and meaningful. 

In the back of the chapel several Pan¬ 
thers are receiving their first glimpse of 
the workings of the Vermont Legislature. 
Their guide is Francis Irons, a man famil- 
iar with twists and turns a bill can take 
before it receives some form of finał ac- 


tion. Irons' knowledge comes from many 
years in State government in addition to 
his post-retirement duties as a legislative 
observer for the Vermont Ecumenical 
Council. 

Irons, with great relish, explains how 
the intricacies of committee action can 
spell the success or failure of a bill and 
how the private Citizen can get the atten- 
tion of the lawmakers and make them act. 

Down in the meeting hall of the 
church, C. Arild Olsen and a mix of 
senior citizens and social workers try to 
fathom why only four per cent of Ver- 
monters over 60 get food stamps when 
many morę are eligible for the program. 
The only explanation they can get comes 
from one worker who, in her travels, has 
found a recurring resistance among the 
stubborn strain of Yankees against any- 
thing that smells like charity or welfare. 

"Some people are so ashamed when 
they need help that they '11 lie and say 
they have enough," she says. 
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Upstairs two groups looking into 
health and housing programs have come 
to the same conclusion. Many of the fed- 
eral programs are geared to larger urban 
populations, a fact that makes some of 
them unworkable in Vermont. 

Howard Stearns of the Burlington 
Ecumenical Council complains to other 
members of his group about the patch¬ 
work of health legislation which has been 
passed sińce 1936 which at times seems 
morę concerned about the type of sprin- 
kler system in a nursing home than the 
type of programs offered to its residents. 

State Senator Esther SorrelEs group 
finds most federal housing programs 
need high density housing to succeed, a 
situation which exists neither in the coun- 
tryside or the cities of Vermont. 

A free-wheeling discussion ranging 
from what it takes to be an adult to sexu- 
ality among senior citizens is conducted 
at the front of the chapel, orchestrated by 
the quick gestures of the Rev. David 
Robinson of East Calais. After discussing 
the wrongs of separating married couples 
in nursing homes, the subject of death 
comes up and it is learned that the young 
and old members of the group have been 
tip-toeing around the delicate question 


needlessly. It develops that both the 
young and old thought the other were 
squeamish on the subject. 

'Tm always afraid to bring it up 
around young people because they seem 
so afraid of the idea," says one older 
woman. 

"I always thought someone older 
would be offended if I talked about it," 
replies a young girl. 

The workshops break up at the end of 
the day and under the direction of acting 
Panther head the Rev. Mrs. Catherine 
Wood of Wardsboro the committee 
chairmen review their work. There aren't 
many answers from today's meeting, but 
at least this first session of the Gray 
Panthers developed some good 
questions. 

The scene shifts several weeks to a spe- 
cial hearing held by the U.S. Senate sub- 
committee on aging. They listen to a long 
list of coordinators, organizers and gov- 
ernment officials run through a litany on 
the problems of the elderly in Vermont. 
Among the speakers is Faire Edwards, a 
member of the Panther steering commit¬ 
tee (Middlesex town moderator and a fre- 
quent contributor to this magazine). 


As the fuli house of senior citizens lis¬ 
ten silently, Edwards speaks out against 
the "subtle pressures" which push older 
persons out of the mainstream and into 
dependency and institutionalization. 

"I firmly believe that the way our coun¬ 
try treats its rapidly growing population 
of elders will be one of the great tests in 
our history," she says. 

A former publicist and a longtime 
moderator at her Middlesex Town Meet¬ 
ing Day, Edwards has a few unkind 
things to say about the way elected of¬ 
ficials have treated the elderly. 

"The present and previous federal ad- 
ministrations have mouthed noble senti- 
ments while trying to cut down funding 
as much as possible," she says. "This 
type of condescending shell gamę is 
radicalizing even the normally conserva- 
tive elders." 

The scene shifts one finał time to Faire 
Edward's seasoned farmhouse. She is on 
the phone giving her local representative 
what for because he supported a measure 
that cut funding for a welfare program 
which supplied generał assistance to 
many senior citizens. 

"This is a growing group," she con- 
tinues. "It has to grow, you can't have us 
dying on the Street." There is little doubt 
that the representative is listening closely 
to what Edwards is saying. In Vermont, 
an angry constituent is a formidable 
power. 

While Vermonters don't face the risk of 
dying in the Street at this time, the Pan¬ 
thers are moving slowly forward. Mem- 
bership is over 100 and a monthly news- 
letter is planned to keep the interested 
informed and recruit new candidates. 
Faire Edwards and others cali their law- 
makers to let them know where they 
stand on the issues and are keeping a 
close eye on any legislation relating to 
senior citizens. The group plans to sup- 
port a measure providing lower utility 
rates for those who conserve energy and 
may join forces with a legislative commit¬ 
tee studying the problems of long term 
health care. 

"We have an advantage in Vermont," 
she explains. "There is morę opportunity 
to know and trust each other." 

Edwards is fond of quoting a statement 
in a translation from Cicero: "For old age 
is honored only on condition that it de- 
fends itself, maintains its rights, is sub- 
servient to no one, and to the last breath 
rules over its own domain." To her and to 
many of the Vermont Gray Panthers, the 
search for answers to questions is a step 
towards earning and demanding that re- 
spect. 


Vicki and Jeremiah Smith listen to facts on aging at organizational meeting. 
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Ecologic travesty, economic necessity . . . or neither? 

MOBILE HOMES 

Written and photographed by George Hathorn 



The solitary mobile home blends nicely into its ]amaica hillside while the 
scene aborue shoios what a mobile home park used to look like outside Montpelier. 


T rying with all its might to fade 
into the lush ]amaica hillside is a 
smali green trailer. So determined is it to 
disappear that not even the oil storage 
tank is spared the zoash of green paint. 

Tucked into the bank of the White 
River with an unobtrusweness similar to 
the little green one, is a reserued dark 
brown trailer whose many framed 
additions, a deck, a shed and a garage all 
but conceal the original trailer in com- 
plete disguise. 

In glaring contrast a bright yellow 
trailer in West Hartford dominates a 
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well-landscaped setting with colorful 
self-assu rance. 

Across the stałe in Westminster — 
another disguised trailer. This time one- 
half of the front of a conoentional house 
turns out to be the end of a trailer zohich 
stretches back like it was madę of elastic. 

And in Post Mills only the softened 
edges of a zoindow betray a trailer 


camouflaged by framed additions and a 
monochromatic veil of pink paint. 

By the time Vermont began to be set- 
tled in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the original States had reached a 
level of comparative prosperity. This was 
reflected in their architecture by a refine- 
ment and embellishment unattainable by 
the early Yermonters who were largely 
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subsistence farmers, eking out an exist- 
ence and barely surviving. They labored 
from dawn to dusk, from Spring through 
harvest; and only at either end of that 
cycle gleaned enough time to build with 
their own hands enough space to satisfy 
current needs. As time permitted and the 
need arose, the original structure ex- 
panded, without benefit from any 
prescribed rules of good taste. 

There were no such rules. The farms 
simply grew and evolved, often into a 
crazy-quilt amalgam of house and dor- 
mers, sheds and porches, jutting out in 
visual chaos. 

Life for those intrepid Vermonters 
never seemed to reach the level of pros¬ 
perity of the fiat landers to the south. 
Even when it did, Vermonters generally 
rejected most of the available architec- 
tural amenities and frills. Farmhouses 
continued to evolve in much the same 
fashion as the earliest ones did — step by 
step, piece by piece. 

My grandfather's was typical. The orig¬ 
inal modest house underwent countless 












































changes over the years. At first sheds and 
garages were added. At one point the 
roof was literally raised to accommodate 
new bedrooms for the growing brood. 
Gradual success brought with it the addi- 
tion of an awkward bay window 
and a front porch from which passing 
neighbors were greeted in the evenings. 

At the farm, the red barn my grand- 
father built and my uncle improved upon 
was demolished. The white house was 
painted red out of some confused senti- 
ment, I think, for the barn. And it has 
been stripped of its friendly porch be- 
cause now the neighbors can't be greeted 
from comfortable rocking chairs when 
they whiz by at 60 miles an hour. 

The demise of this indigenous growth 
— "continuous architecture" is a name 
that is used — came not with an aban- 
donment of style but with an abandon- 
ment of the smali farm. A fact of Vermont 
life is that the smali, one-family farm is 
becoming a rarity. While larger farms 
continue to prosper, the tiny plots of land 
that madę room for rambling home-into- 
shed-into-barn living are falling into dis- 


use — or into the hands of gentleman 
farmers who can live on the land without 
needing to live off it. 

But something has taken the place of 
little rambling farmhouses. You can find 
them anywhere in the country, but many 
in Vermont have a special flavor to them. 
They are mobile homes — trailers. Many 
of them are unattractively packaged and 
unimaginatively situated. Many trailer 
parks — from any view at all — defy all 
compliments. But trailer living is a neces- 
sity for many Vermonters and many have 
madę their mobile home an individ- 
ualized, independent and comfortable 
home. The differences between these 
homes and the old farmhouses are largely 
technological and superficial. The 
similarities are real. You'11 find many 
trailers growing, evolving as needs arise, 
in perfect, frugal logie. When another 
bedroom is needed, it is added. When a 
porch seems practical, it is attached. If a 
sun deck seems like a good idea, it also is 
added. True, many people live in trailers 
because they have to, because financial 
resources for buying a house aren't avail- 


able, but there are others in Vermont who 
live in trailers because they want to. 

Little green, bright yellow, concealed 
brown, disguised Westminster or 
camouflaged pink — all with the energy 
and spontaneity of a fiddler and the 
exuberance of a Grandma Moses 
painting. You will find them throughout 
the State and to me they seem to have 
achieved the status of Folk Art. 

Trailer living in Vermont is not always 
romantic — clearly not in some cases. But 
they are here — nearly 10,000 mobile 
homes are in the State. And as you will 
see if you explore, these new homes 
don't have to be eyesores or embarrass- 
ments. They can blend into the hillsides, 
or if the owner chooses, stand out and 
cali attention to themselves. 

Because a new Vermont law says that 
trailers must be treated like all other resi- 
dences, it is likely that there will be morę 
mobile home living in Vermont, not less. 
But if history is any measure to go by, 
look for mobile homes that have charac- 
ter, that ramble like farmhouses, that are 
practical, logical and suit a need. 



The contrasts and similańties 
between mobile homes in 
(clockioise) West Hartford, near 
White River, Post Mills and 
Westminster and an artisTs 
rendition of continuous 
architecture (opposite) are 
clearly euident. 























Am PNG ALL THE projects suggested as suitable for the 
Bicentennial Era I can't recall anybody proposing that 
each of us build a bookcase. For Vermonters this idea has merit 
for several reasons: Vermonters are do-it-yourself people, we 
have ample homegrown timber to use, and so many good Ver- 
mont books are engulfing us that we need space to shelve them. 
Besides, good books are a joy forever; after the hoopla of the 
Bicentennial has passed these books will be mellow companions 
for years to come. 

Some of these books are better than good; they are downright 
excellent and deserve not to be lost in the flood of books being 
issued in this bicentennial year. And a deluge it is, too: we 
count about 120 Vermont-related books which have recently 
been published or will be forthcoming soon. Of these at least six 
merit prominent space in any Vermont bookcase. 

Consider Perspectives '76 as one of these six. You may be 
dubious because the sub-title is so verbose: "Being a Compen- 
dium of Useful Knowledge About Old-Time Vermont and New 
Hampshire, Complete with Hundreds of Practical Suggestions 
whereby Scholars can be Engaged in Reliving the Heroism of 
their Forefathers; and Containing Maps, Charts, Booklists, Re- 
ceipts and Other Valuable Aids for ALL Readers." Then down 
below we read: "Painstakingly Compiled by the Bicentennial 
Educational Resources Program of The Regional Center for 
Educational Training as a Useful instrument and an Official 
manuał of The Vermont Bicentennial Commission (and) The 
New Hampshire American Revolution Bicentennial Commis¬ 
sion and set forth at Large for the pleasure and edification of 
School Masters, Scholars and Citizens of Historie Mind." Quite 
a mouthful, eh? Language like that suggests a dusty remnant 
from 1876, discovered in an olde antique shoppe and foisted on 
an unsuspecting public by ladies in hoopskirts and men in 
winged collars. 

Don't knock it; when you get beyond the title this volume 
gleams like a gem in the wastelands of educational publishing. 
It concerns the 1760-1800 era in Vermont and New Hampshire 
and meets a fundamental need in our schools because for years 
the teaching of Vermont's history has been unbelievably inept. 
The Teachers Edition is a loose-leaf binder which allows re- 
placements and additions to be inserted in the years ahead. 
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If any Bicentennial program deserves continuing funding 
after the Bicentennial has faded, this is the one because sup- 
plements for the 1760-1800 volume and additional volumes for 
the 19th and 20th centuries would be godsends for beleaguered 
teachers and turned-off students. Even if this compilation is for 
youngsters, with suggested how-to-do-it activities, it belongs 
also in adult bookcases because its "Where-To-Go Section" and 
lists of resources are helpful to everybody. An essay in this vol- 
ume by H. N. Muller III entitled "Myth and Reality: The Politics 
of Independence in Vermont 1760-1777" is the most concise yet 
informative summary of events leading to Vermont's indepen¬ 
dence, 200 years ago next summer, that we can recommend. 

The price of Hope Nash's Royalton, Vermont may make you 
wince because $35 is a lot to pay for a town history. But don't be 
dismayed; this book is so beautifully produced by the Stinehour 
Press of Lunenburg that it will probably be lauded nationally for 
its graphic excellence. Moreover, it succeeds as morę than art: it 
supplements the history of Royalton written in 1911 by Evelyn 
Wood Lovejoy and covers the years sińce, doing both tasks so 
well that it is clearly the best update of a previously published 
Vermont town history ever issued. Still pausing at the price? 
Look at it this way: distillers are selling whiskey at $17.76 per 
galion during this bicentennial year. Two gallons cost $35.52. 
This book is worth two gallons of good whiskey! 

The Shires of Bennington ($14.95) is another instant classic of 
Vermontiana. Don't let Shires scare you; this book is not about 
the court system in Bennington County, nor does the uncoated 
gray paper suggest a lack of quality. This is an opulent book of 
photographs expertly enriched by a skillful commentary writ¬ 
ten by Tyler Resch. It doesn't make sense to live in Bennington 
County without this book in your bookcase. 

Similarly, if north-central Vermont is your terrain you will 
exult in Adele Godchaux Dawson's James Franklin Gilman, 
Nineteenth Century Painter. Who is Gilman that you should 
pay $15 for a book about him? He was an itinerant artist who 
painted 300 scenes of New England rural life, many between 
1872 and 1892 while painting in Barre, Montpelier, East Mont- 
pelier, Calais, Plainfield, and Marshfield. As demonstrated by 
the article about the Bailey Farm on page 16 of this magazine 
you can compare a current Vermont scene with the way Gilman 
depicted the same site a century ago. You can imagine him 
travelling the country roads, stopping at farmhouses to ex- 
change his art for his keep, and leaving his paintings behind for 
farmers to hang proudly on their parlor walls. Gilman's land- 
scapes are historically valuable as well as captivating to study, 
and this book does justice to their beauty because it is hand- 
somely produced by Phoenix Publishing of Canaan, N.H. The 
text is delightful, too, because Mrs. Dawson shares the excite- 
ment of her search for tidbits of evidence about Gilman to res- 
cue him from obscurity. Through aneedotes and vignettes of 
Gilman's Vermont she deftly conveys the tenor of life he de¬ 
picted on canvas. This biography ranks among the most admir- 
able books ever published about art in Vermont. 

An obscure publication which may miss the attention it de- 
serves is The Geographic Regions of Vermont: A Study in 
Maps, by Harold A. Meeks of the Geography Department at the 
University of Vermont. This is a compilation of 182 pages in soft 
covers which sells for $3.75 and is labelled as Geography Publi- 
cations at Dartmouth College Number 10. Its text and maps are 
useful for basie data about how Vermonters populate the Green 
Mountain State, especially how natives and vacationers mix 
statistically. How many vacation homes in Vermont are owned 
by out-of-staters? 52%. Do morę New Yorkers own vacation 
homes than people from Connecticut? Yes, but the margin is 
slight; New Yorkers own 14% of all Yermont vacation homes. 






and Connecticut vacationers own 13%. What Vermont town 
has the greatest vacation home development? It is Maidstone, in 
the Northeast Kingdom. Is Vermont becoming a playground for 
out-of-staters? Meeks says yes and sees this trend as the wave 
of the futurę: "The resource of Vermont is not asbestos in Belvi- 
dere, nor milk in Franklin, nor granite in Barre, but it is recrea- 
tion for the millions of people confined to the urban areas both 
to the north and south of the State." Like that or not, you will 
like the way Meeks uses maps to portray the characteristics of 
Vermont. 

If you want to know how life looks to a member of the Yer- 
mont Legislature you should read the memoir Frank Smallwood 
has written. He lives in Norwich and teaches government at 
Dartmouth College, but in 1972 he got his feet wet in practical 
politics by declaring as a candidate for the Vermont Senate. His 
adventures on the campaign trail throughout Windsor County 
are recounted with humor, as are his tales of political give-and- 
take during the legislative sessions of 1973 and 1974. Smallwood 
is a perceptive observer, and his reminiscence easily qualifies as 
the best book ever written by an insider about Statehouse poli¬ 
tics in Vermont. It is entitled Free and Independent: The Initia- 
tion of a College Professor into State Politics — a Candid Look 
at How Our Laws Begin. The Stephen Greene Press of Brattle- 
boro is the publisher at $10.50 per copy. 

These six books share a kinship with several others. Next to 
Frank Smallwood's insightful memoir in your bookcase you 
might want to place Aiken: Senate Diary, January 1972 — 
January 1975 ($12.50) on how they play the gamę in the big 
leagues of legislative politics in Washington, D.C., as seen by 
the Vermonter who served in the U.S. Senate for 34 years and 
kept a weekly diary during his finał three before retiring. 

If Harold Meeks entices you by his use of maps to interpret 
Vermont you might want to shelve his book next to Perry 
MerrilFs fact-filled volume, Vermont Under Four Flags: A His- 
tory of the Green Mountain State ($10.95), which is organized 
topically instead of chronologically for quick reference. For a 
first-person account of building a home in Vermont, thereby 
putting flesh on some of the statistics cited by Meeks, try 
George P. MorrilFs Snów, Stars and Wild Honey ($7.95), set in 
Saxtons River. 

If Adele Dawson's Gilman appeals to you as art we think you 
will like Early Vermont Broadsides, ($10.00) edited by John J. 
Duffy of Johnson State College, and beautifully produced for 
the University of Vermont by the University Press of New En- 
gland in Hanover, New Hampshire. If Gilman interests you as 
biography we can suggest three additional books about people 
who lived in Vermont. One is Shirley Jackson by Lenemaja 
Friedman (Twayne, $7.50), about the author who wrote "The 
Lottery" and several entertaining books which drew upon her 
experiences in North Bennington. Anotheris Admirał of the New 
Empire: The Life and Career of George Dewey, (Louisiana 
State University, $10.00) by Ronald Spector, about this famous 
Montpelier resident. The third is Bill W., (Harper and Row, 
$10.95) by Robert Thomsen, about William G. Wilson, who 
founded Alcoholics Anonymous (along with another Ver- 
monter, Robert Holbrook Smith of St. Johnsbury). This is a 
poignant and haunting book, morę so for Vermonters because it 
recounts Bill Wilson's upbringing in East Dorset and Rutland, 
and his schooling at Burr and Burton Academy in Manchester 
and at Norwich University in Northfield. A motion picture 
based on the book is currently being filmed, but read the book 
in addition to seeing the movie. 

If picture albums like The Shires of Bennington are your plea- 
sure we can recommend several because many Yermont com- 


munities are preparing books (or booklets) of historical photo- 
graphs as bicentennial projeets. In fact Brattleboro has two — 
Before Our Time: A Pictorial Memoir of Brattleboro, Vermont, 
by Harold A. Berry, Richard E. Michelman, Richard M. Mitch¬ 
ell, and Richard H. Wellman (Stephen Greene Press $15 in 
hardcovers; $7.95 in softcovers), and Brattleboro: Selected His¬ 
torical Vignettes, by John N. Houpis (Brattleboro Publishing 
Company, $7.50 in hardcovers; $3.95 in softcovers). Morę of 
these will be mentioned in another book-review column in a fu¬ 
turę issue of Vermont Life , but we do want to alert you now to 
one of the best — Rochester Remembers, 1781-1981: A Collec- 
tion of Photographs, by Earl and Mary Davis ($10.95 in hard- 
covers; $7.95 in softcovers). 

The output of local histories is also immense, and Hope 
Nash's Royalton doesn't lack for companionship. For an im- 
aginative way to reprint a town history see how David Warden 
has issued Frederick P. Wells' History of Bamet, Vermont, 
originally published in 1923, in a new edition (priced at $25). 
Warden madę marginal notes and other corrections in the text 
in his own handwriting, and then reprinted this version by the 
offset method, thereby incorporating new materiał while avoid- 
ing the tremendous expense of setting almost 700 pages in type 
anew. For a town history written freshly from scratch, and pre- 
sented in a well crafted narrative, don't miss Green Mountain 
Heritage: The Chronicie of Northfield, Vermont ($11.85) by the 
Northfield Town History Committee. 

To complement Perspectives '76 we can suggest the chronology 
of Vermont's history prior to 1791 in H. N. Muller's introduction 
to a new edition of The Reluctant Republic: Vermont, 1724- 
1791, by Frederic Van De Water, which the Countryman Press 
of Taftsville issues at $6.95. The 1976-77 Official Vermont Bi¬ 
centennial Guide also comes from the Countryman Press, and 
its first essay, by Richard Carlson, offers a concise overview of 
Vermont's history to March 4, 1791, when this State became the 
14th to join the union. The Official Yermont Bicentennial Guide 
is priced at $1.95 and is available through this magazine and at 
bookstores. 

If it's the flavor of Vermont you want for your bookcase we 
can heartily suggest Drama On The Connecticut ($12.00), 
Robert E. Pike's personal meandering through the history 
which has occurred along this stream as it flows from near the 
Canadian border to where it enters Massachusetts. Across the 
State in western Vermont The Tranquillity Stories ($12.50) de- 
pict the area around Fair Haven. Colonel Harold P. Sheldon 
wrote these 41 stories for sporting magazines in the 1930's and 
1940's; primarily they concern hunting and fishing but they also 
show how Vermonters enjoy the out-of-doors. 

Here we are at the end of this column and we haven't even 
mentioned Allen R. Foley's new compilation of humorous Yer¬ 
mont stories, The Old-TimerTalks Back (Stephen Greene Press, 
$2.45 in softcovers). This may be the best-seller among all the 
books we've mentioned because Foley^s first collection of Yer¬ 
mont humor, What The Old-Timer Said, has sold 65,000 copies. 

When you build your bookcase, be surę to make it big. <&> 


Where to Order Books: Perspectwes 76, Regional Center for Education- 
al Training, 45 Lyme Road, Hanover, N.H. 03775, write for price in- 
formation. Royalton, Vermont, Town Clerk, So. Royalton, Vt. 05068. 
Drama On The Connecticut, H-H Press, 365 Pine St., Eatontown, N.J. 
07724. Shirley Jackson and Bill W. can be ordered from their publishers 
or through a book seller. All other books can be obtained at the Vermont 
Historical Society Book Shop, Montpelier, Vt. 05602, adding 35 cents 
postage for one book and 15 cents for each additional book ordered. 
Other bookstores throughout the State carry most of the volumes. 
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Revisiting some Vermont landmarks 

Going Home Again 

By Linda Dean Paradee. Photographs of current scenes by Clyde H. Smith. 

Old photographs courtesy of the Yermont Historical Society and reprinted from Yermont Album. 


"The łradition of a people spread in comfortable numbers over a 
handsome countryside — of a people at peace with their 
surroundings and vice-versa — prevails. A dying way of life 
elsewhere has endured in Yermont and may, some think, be 
seeding a national reoitalization. Like its architecture, once deemed 
plain and unfashionable but now revered as classically appropńate, 
so has appreciation of the Vermont lifestyle come fuli circle. 

Its oirtues have been zoeighed against the offerings of the citif 
syndrome, and the margin in its favor increases daily." 

— Ralph Nading Hill, Vermont Album 

T his article is to satisfy the curiosity of all the 
people who have read Yermont Album and who ask — as 
they well might: "How do those Vermont scenes look today? 
What has time and at least a century done to them?" 

The plan was to send photographer Clyde Smith to a few 
areas in the State pictured in the book and to duplicate the same 
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scene by standing in the exact spot as another photographer did 
100 or so years ago. 

The old view of Chelsea was chosen for Yermont Album be- 
cause it was representative of the towns of that era and because 
so much of it looks the same today — the Green, County Court 
House, Congregational Church and numerous other buildings. 
The job of creating the present Chelsea view was not easy. The 
fields in the foreground have reverted to forest, like that which 
greeted Vermont's pioneers of the mid-1700s. A hundred years 
ago the hillsides and valleys were stripped naked, for it was an 
age of wood, and wood was used for just about everything. The 
open fields were planted to crops for both man and livestock. It 
was a time when the State was self-sufficient — growing and 
building what it needed to survive. 

The St. Johnsbury House still proudly stands "modernized" 
and "enlarged" over its century-and-a-quarter life. William 
Howard Taft campaigned from the veranda and Henry Ford 














Time seems to have tempered Chelsea, Vt. The older vieu> 
shoius open fields and hills while present-day Chelsea is nestled in a green ualley. 

The St. johnsbury House is shorwn below as it looks today and as it looked in the late nineteenth century. 
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wrote out his own menus as a guest there. 
It was a center for town affairs until late 
in 1974 when the inn fell on hard times 
and its doors were locked. The fate of the 
building rested with a local bank which 
tried to find a buyer for the aging relic. 
There were nonę. Last Autumn, orders 
went out to demolish the building. It was 
that action which stirred the citizens of 
St. Johnsbury into action and for several 


months pledges and other forms of finan- 
cial aid were feverishly sought. Would 
the citizens' group — The Bicentennial 
St. Johnsbury House Foundation — be 
able to make the deadline? It was a real 
cliff hanger, but when the finał day 
came, the citizens' group was successful 
and the St. Johnsbury House was rescued 
from demolition. Ownership is under the 
Northeastern Yermont Development As- 


sociation along with the Foundation. 
Morę money was raised from HUD, 
EDA, Vermont Historie Preservation, 
citizens and bank loans to renovate the 
66 -room inn into 42 units of senior 
citizens housing and an activity center. 

The circa 1860 view of Burlington from 
the steeple of the First Unitarian Church 
shows Church Street directly ahead, 
which then was a combination of resi- 














dences and businesses. On the left corner 
of the Street, conservationist George Per- 
kins Marsh, a founding father of the en- 
vironmental movement, lived in the 
gambrel-roofed home with his 20,000- 
volume library. This collection of books 
was later given to the University of Ver- 
mont. The Unitarian Church still stands 
as does the First Congregational Church 
on South Winooski Avenue to the left. St. 


PauFs Episcopal Church on the right was 
destroyed by fire several years ago. The 
two large buildings at the head of Church 
Street now are Abernethy's Department 
Storę on the left and the Masonie Tempie 
on the right. 

Burlington today, with 40,000 resi- 
dents has been working on its down- 
town urban renewal area for morę than a 
decade. The older part of the city be- 


tween the Church St. shopping area and 
the lakę front was leveled. A new hotel 
and shopping mail are under construction 
and a bank and court house are some of 
the buildings already completed. 

The view from Battery Park of Bur¬ 
lington^ waterfront still contains a jum- 
ble of buildings and railroad tracks. The 
older view shows the roofs of the Pioneer 
Shops, many of which were engaged in 






















the woodworking industry when Bur¬ 
lington was one of the largest lumber 
ports in the nation. The Shops, almost all 
destroyed now, were powered by a single 
huge steam engine. The large smokestack 
on the left is still standing, but not the 
Central Vermont Railroad Station or its 
steamboat dock. The dock was last used 
from 1950 to 1953 for the finał running of 
the last side-wheeler, Ticonderoga. Today 
the dock's pilings can be seen and its 


cribwork has been filled with earth. 

In Montpelier the Freeman Building is 
still a landmark at Main and State Streets. 
Attempts are now underway to preserve 
and restore much of the downtown area's 
19th century architecture. A frame build¬ 
ing housing an appliance storę has re- 
moved its mid-20th century cocoon of 
corrugated siding to reveal a very pleas- 
ing structure. Other buildings have al- 
ready returned to their historie exteriors. 


Bennington's Old First Church is a 
classic of early Vermont architecture — 
the work of Lavius Fillmore. Carefully re- 
stored it stands surrounded by maples 
and an ornate fence. 

It can be said, with these photographs 
as proof, that the Vermont scene really 
hasn't changed all that much. Perhaps 
there is a spot in Vermont that you are 
curious about. What does it look like to- 
day? 


Montpelier's State Street (aborue) retains much of 
its nineteenth century look as does the old stone house 
in Cambridge (below) beneath Mt. Mansfield. 
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The omate fence enclosing North Bennington's Old First Church —built in 1806 —is relatwely new as the lower 
picture indicates. Other structures, long sińce destroyed, include the gambrel roof 
tin shop, where Ethan Allen supposedly stayed, and the old court house. 


























Vermont's Bicentennial 
Transportation System is, 
predictably enough, a 

Steam 

Train 

Written and photographed 
by Margaret Bingham 


T he mountains at the east drop off 
sharply to the valley which flattens 
into a rich green patchwork of corn, 
grasses and orchards. Streams, in their 
mad rush down mountainsides, begin to 
slow and widen at the valley, searching 
for a place to empty themselves, a place 
Vermonters cali "the Big Lakę" — Cham- 
plain. Winding through the Champlain 
Valley, between the Green Mountain 
rangę and the Lakę is a set of shining 
rails, with a steam locomotive and eight 
cars, aiming a path between Bellows Falls 
and Burlington. 

Over these rails each day during the 
Summer of 1976, rolled Vermont's Bicen¬ 
tennial steam train, in celebration of the 
nation's 200th birthday. It stopped at 
smali towns and cities along the way, 
rolled easily through the farmlands of 
western Vermont, allowed passengers to 
see slowly, in contrast with the speed and 
rush of the rest of the world. 









On a hot July morning, I stood at the 
Middlebury station thinking about the 
Bicentennial train and what it meant to 
Vermont. Here was a little northeastern 
State bordering on Canada, at the "end of 
the transportation and services linę," 
with a population not nearly as big as 
Boston's, with few industries except 
farming and skiing, which had madę a 
Bicentennial proposal to run a steamtrain 
for passengers during the Summer and 
Fali of 1976. As it happened, morę Bicen¬ 
tennial and other federal money had been 
poured into Vermont for this idea than 
any other States except two — Florida and 
Pennsylvania. The proposal had been to 
refurbish the state's ailing railroads, a 
plan originally conceived as a fuli loop 
around the State to unitę each town's 
Bicentennial celebrations with the others. 
It would be a community celebration 
throughout the State. 

We began to feel the earth vibrating 
under our feet just seconds before we 
heard the two long, one short and a long 
whistle giving warning at the crossings 
south of town. 

On the station platform, all the people 
waiting felt the rumbling vibrations, in- 
creasing as the train rolled nearer, the 
steam-driven whistle tooting, usually a 
sign the engineer saw some children wav- 
ing at him. The sudden plume of smoke 
and steam appeared above the trees and 
finally, as it turned the bend, we could 
see the iron relic puffing toward us. The 
black engine with its giant silver wheels 
slowed and halted with a screech, be- 
yond the station. 

Conductors and stewards climbed off 





Workmen who thought they'd neuer again have an opportunity to eam a wagę on a 
steam train are back on the job this year in the gala Bicentennial project. 


and helped passengers down the iron 
steps to the ground. The cars were 
painted a deep Tuscan red, with gold let- 
ters naming each of them, each a segment 
from Vermont's history. Some passen¬ 
gers had knapsacks slung over their 
shoulders and waited as their bikes were 
lifted off the baggage car, some stood 
looking down the track to the engine. 
One man even went up and rubbed his 
hand over the lower corner of the en- 
gineer's cab. Some almost immediately 
turned toward the old Vermont shire 
town with the expectancy of having a 
new place to explore. There were all ages 
getting on and off; families, young and 
old. 

There had been considerable excite- 
ment about the steamtrain last Fali when 
Steamtown and the Vermont Bicenten¬ 
nial Commission sponsored a two-day 
round trip Bicentennial Steam Excursion 
from Bennington to Burlington, to "try 
out" the idea. On Saturday, as the train 
slowly chugged up the Vermont Railway 
tracks, people swarmed to the old sta- 
tions, to crossings; they lined up in the 
fields, on rooftops, even knee-deep in 
cold streams to catch a glimpse of the 
steamtrain rolling by. They waved and 
smiled, some even wept. One older wom- 


an, as she spotted the train chug into 
sight, grabbed the arm of the surprised 
gentleman next to her and said, "Oh, I 
feel just like a little girl again." One 
thousand people had gathered to watch it 
in Middlebury. 

Steamtrains represent sentimental 
journeys for some people. People who 
grew up during the Depression years re- 
member taking walks or buggies or 
Model A's into town on Friday or Satur¬ 
day nights with their families. They 
couldn't buy much, so they would get ice 
cream cones and wait at the Crossing for 
the train. They would all count the freight 
cars and try to read the names. The rum¬ 
bie and screech and whine of coupled 
cars, each swaying in rhythm to the 
roadbed, steam belching from smoke- 
stacks, whistles sounding in the distance, 
are memories etched into their minds. 
Vermont's Steamtrain brought it all back. 
The hushed waiting before each train 
rolled by was like waiting for a circus to 
begin. 

The idea for the steamtrain as a Ver- 
mont Bicentennial project originated in 
the mind of Bob Burley, a Vermont 
architect-planner. Realizing that every- 
where he traveled in the State, there 
seemed to be a parallel set of tracks near 
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the major roadways. Vermont's topog- 
raphy, interlaced with the northern ex- 
tremities of the Appalachian Mountains, 
had forced transportation builders to stay 
within the easy inclines of valleys and 
gaps in the mountains — for both roads 
and rails. Vermont had developed during 
the 19th century because of the railroads. 
Burley envisioned the old stations and 
tracks, which were now crumbling, as 
visible signs of the once-prosperous rail- 
road industry which had nearly faded 
into oblivion due to the growth of high- 
ways sińce World War II. But, as Burley 
reasoned, at least Vermont had not 
begun to tear up her rails as many other 
States had done. There was still a com- 
plete raił system here, even though the 
remaining freight cars had to move 
slowly over deteriorating tracks and 
roadbeds. Believing that the almost idle 
trackage was a waste of one of the state's 
resources, Burley began to frame the 
proposal for the Bicentennial steamtrain 
transportation system. 

Last Summer Vermont received Fed- 
eral funds to get the system going. From 
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there, all decisions rested on the shoul- 
ders of Vermont administrators and legis- 
lators. 

Steamtown, located near the southerly 
Interstate 91 interchange, refurbished 
nine old Long Island Railroad cars, as 
well as the steam locomotive from its own 
collection, #2317, a 50-year-old "Big 
Pacific." 

A group of Vermonters called the Ver- 
mont Association of Railroad Passengers 
began application for an Urban Mass 
Transit grant, to establish inexpensive 
commuter service over the newly refur¬ 
bished raił lines. Freight, as others 
pointed out, could now be moved easily 
almost anywhere in the State, a hedge 
against futurę difficulties transporting 
commodities due to reduced energy 
sources. It was also pointed out that 60 to 
70% of the Federal funds had been used 
for labor-intensive work on the raił lines 
— jobs provided by the need to restore 
the state's roadbeds, tracks and ties. 
Other local workers were needed to make 
trackside repairs to buildings, build 
canopies or work on the train itself. 


Before the train was officially 
decorated, workers madę surę 
it was in running shape. 
Duńng a Fali test run 
(opposite page), a portion 
of the train's tour was sampled. 












One group the steamtrain certainly 
benefited was the retired steam engineers 
from all over the east who clustered 
around Steamtown, hoping to either act 
as a fireman or engineer on the Bicenten- 
nial runs. Each one who waved at people 
from the engine cab was grateful to have 
his hands on a steam engine throttle 
again. 

I had decided to wait for the next train 
south from Middlebury. As the train 
squealed to a stop, I reached for the black 
handrail and pulled myself up to the 
passenger car platform. Both cars were 
almost filled, so I sat next to a man who 
leaned out the window, eyes fastened on 
the locomotive as if by his own will, he 
would move it. With a slight lurch, the 
train began its journey, the engine strain- 
ing to move the eight passenger cars 
away from the station. We were rolling. 
The man turned to me and smiled. "Nice, 
isn't it? I've ridden this train about 5 
times so far. My wife's landa' lost inter- 
est, but I swear I could ride this train 
every day of my life." I thought of all the 
commuters who had done this, in these 
same cars. 

"Were you an engineer?" I asked him. 
"Weil no, not exactly. My father used to 
be an engineer on the Erie-Lackawanna. 
Railroads got into my blood too. Came to 
Vermont on my vacation just to ride this 
train." 

We looked out the window as he talked 
about steam engines as if they were per- 
sonal friends. The countryside slid by — 
fresh green meadows steaming in the 
sun, with streams cutting uneven gaps 
through them. The meadows, suddenly 
hidden by clusters of trees near the 
tracks, broke out again into wide corn- 
fields with an occasional apple orchard 
accenting the open spaces with their um- 
brella shapes placed in strict rows of light 
and shadow. Near the areas of barns and 
silos were clusters of black and white 
Holsteins, patiently staring at us as we 
rolled by their usually quiet grazing 
places. We crossed a gorge, with two 
waterfalls tumbling from a streambed 
onto the rocks below, then were sud¬ 
denly faced with a vertically cut marble 
ledge, allowing a path for the railroad. 

The conductor came through, punched 
my ticket and asked where I came from. 
He asked everybody. The passengers in 
this car, and I was certain in the others, 
had become a short-lived community, 
sharing stories and snacks. 

A young woman came through dressed 
in the Bicentennial uniform for the train 
and asked if anyone needed maps or 
brochures of the Southern and eastern 
part of the State. She reminded us that in 


the cars to the rear were the snack bar 
and lounge, and that a little later dinners 
would be available. 

I decided to get a snack, and began 
working my way toward the snackbar at 
the middle of the train. The cars swayed 
horizontally, reminding me that they had 
been called "ships of the prairie" by 19th 
century settlers of the plains. 

Munching on a sandwich, I became 
even morę aware of the train rhythms; 
the swaying and wheels clicking regular- 
ly, the telephone wires next to the track 
lifting and falling in lazy eyelevel 
rhythms. 

Why did people, all summer long, wait 
for trains to pass, interrupting their daily 
activities to wave and smile? Why had 


people from all over the land chosen to 
ride behind steam? Perhaps it's because 
trains, especially the Vermont steam¬ 
train, moved at "people-speed" — slowly 
enough not to biur impressions or pass- 
ing faces, slowly enough to let people be 
involved in the patterns of sounds, 
yibrations, sights. Trains suddenly unitę 
people, a passing unity at best, but one 
that can be depended upon, for each time 
the train rolls, the unity is there, both in- 
side and outside the train. Vermont's 
Bicentennial train is a distinct tribute to 
Vermont's history and a sharing of it with 
those of us in the present. In doing this, 
the meaning • of "birthday," morę, of 
"celebration," became clearer with each 
pass of the Bicentennial train. z/y* 
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An Expeńment in Giving at UVM 

G.YS.T 


By Donna Fitch 
and Brian Vachon 
Photographs by Marion Ettlinger 


B urlington — The subject of this 
article is GYST — which stands 
loosely for "Get Your Stuff Together" — 
and is a program run at the Universitv 
of Vermont # s unique Living Learning 
Center by the Chittenden County Youth 
Services Bureau. The subject of this arti¬ 
cle is also people: University student vol- 
unteers who act as big brothers and big 
sisters to pupils at the South Burlington 
Middle School. It's the people that make 


this story happen. The blend of these two 
groups — students getting practical field 
experience while dealing with kids and 
kids who are getting a little special atten- 
tion — is what GYST is all about. It began 
as a brainstorm that took shape and then 
ran away with itself. But that's the begin- 
ning of this story and we're not starting 
there. We're proceeding directly to the 
middle. 

A group of GYST volunteers have 


planned to take a group of GYST kids to 
nearby Winooski and the headquarters of 
Vermont's educational television station. 
The after-school excursion has been care- 
fully planned with permission slips ob- 
tained from the parents and tour guides 
promised by the station's personnel. 
Everything is set to work but, like just 
about evervthing else that happens in 
the GYST program, there's a hitch. In 
this case, the hitch is transportation. The 
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ten-passenger van which had been re- 
served from the University a month ago 
is missing. The trip looks like it's in real 
jeopardy. 

Enter Cher Feitelberg. We should have 
entered Cher at the outset of this story 
because she is GYST's co-founder, con- 
ceiver and director. But we'll enter her 
here instead. She is a 20-year-old young 
woman with a Modigliani face and a body 



that always seems lost in its clothes. She 
is an enigmatic female who can be 
sophomoric one moment (which is fair 
enough sińce she is a college sophomore) 
and regally diplomatic the next (a quality 
which is essential to GYST's existence). 
Right now, she's clearly agitated. That 
van was planned for this particular after- 
noon at this particular hour. 

"Do you know there are eight kids who 
were promised a trip to ETV? And do you 
know that one way or another, Tve got to 
get them there?" 

People look at Cher with genuine sym- 
pathy. They wish they could help her. 
But the promised van is missing and no 
one knows where it is. "You know if I 
don / t get a van, Eli go out and steal a 
bus," Cher says. People nod. They know. 
"When we make a promise to those kids, 
we keep it. Period." 

It's time for the diplomat to emerge and 
the agitation to subside. Cher has 15 
minutes to produce transportation and 
she can't waste one of them. "Can I bor- 
row the telephone?" she asks a secretary 


at the Office of Volunteer Programs. 

"Help yourself," she is told, which is 
like telling a cat to be fastidious. She cra- 
dles the phone on her lap and fishes out a 
poor excuse for an address book. Her first 
cali goes something like this: 

"Hello, is this the coach of the cross- 
country ski team? Weil my name is Cher 
of GYST and Tve got this problem. . . . 
GYST? Weil it's a program where some of 



Ned Strauss with students, opposite, 
Cher, Karen, and Dean Muller, above, 
all bring v i tal i ty to the GYST idea. 


Not just this year, but as an on-going 
program at the University for years after 
Tm gone." 

The obsession is shared. Karen Silver- 
ston, an Early Childhood and Humań 
Development major at the University's 
live-in, Living/Learning Center is one of 
Cher's suite-mates and her emotional 
counter-balance. When Cher is frenetic, 
Karen becomes calm. When Cher begins 



us students act as big brothers and big 
sisters to kids over at the Middle School. 
But right now Tve really got this problem. 
I need a van. . . . No a van to move peo¬ 
ple. . . . You don't? Weil, I really ap- 
preciate your time. Thank you. . . . Oh 
don't worry, T11 get one." 

The succeeding calls vary only slightly. 
As the clock inches toward the appointed 
hour when eight eager boys might grow 
into eight restless ones, Cher stays busy. 

"Hello, is this the University Transpor¬ 
tation Office? Weil my name is Cher of 
GYST, and Tve got this problem. . . ." 

At two minutes to three, Cher has her 
van, the boys have their trip to the televi- 
sion station, their female counterparts 
have some time to be alone with their big 
sisters and all's right with the world. 
That's the way it happens at GYST; never 
exactly as planned, seldom smoothly but 
eventually things get done. 

"I have this attitude that nothing can 
go wrong once we've decided to move 
with it," Cher explains. "I have this ob¬ 
session about making GYST a success. 


planning outlandishly, Karen brings her 
back to earth. And she views the en tire 
scene with a kind of subdued alarm. Her 
enormous brown eyes always look slight¬ 
ly surprised. 

"We started so smali and got so big!" 

But you don't know Karen long with- 
out realizing that the guileless exterior 
hides an agile mind and a caring heart. 

"Cher really got the program started 
with Jay Fish, South BurlingtoiYs Juve- 
nile Officer," Karen explains. "They saw 
that there was a need in the community 
for a place to get kids involved, to get 
them into something worthwhile. There 
was no real community-organized activi- 
ty center and Cher and Jay decided there 
should be one." 

"We mulled through a lot of data and 
tried to figurę out who would support 
us," Cher interjeets. "And we thought, 
the University. Why not? We talked to 
Nick Muller (Dean of the Living/Learning 
Center) about our idea and he said we'd 
have to come up with a proposal. Some¬ 
thing a little morę concrete." 
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"The first two proposals were turned 
down/' Karen says. "I think they knew 
that w edidn'ł know what we were getting 
into. They foresaw that the whole thing 
could easily get out of hand." 

But finally a proposal was accepted and 
the GYST Program came into being at the 
University of Vermont. "We're high 
about it!" says Muller, one of the 
University'syounger deans. "V11 put it this 
way. Or actually, I should quote Emer¬ 
son. He said many, too many semesters 
go by without anything of any intellectual 
excitement happening to a student. I 


think he put it: 'Without any wings to lift 
them.' It's elear that GYST has produced 
a set of wings for the students involved. 
The program has lifted them and pro- 
vided them with a sense of purpose and 
it's tied to their educational direction here 
at the University. They are not only learn- 
ing in text books about development of 
adolescents and how humans learn their 
emotional behavior, but they are support- 
ing that knowledge with the actual ex- 
perience of watching it and dealing with 
it first hand. 

"The GYST volunteers are dealing with 


the kids' problems that aren't being dealt 
with in other ways. When a kid comes up 
to most adults and says, 'I want to try 
smoking some dope, most of them are 
really unable to deal with that on a level 
that would give the kid any kind of help 
or support. But the GYST students can 
understand that kind of problem and are 
able to help." 

The program had a rocky beginning. 
What Cher and Karen and their suitę 
mates Marcia Bedig, Faith Lawson, 
Jeanne Weiler and Elly Cooke saw as a 
one-to-one program for South Burlington 
















youngsters who wanted that kind of 
support turned into a youth center. The 
classroom given to the GYST program 
turned into a drop-in center. 

"I got back from summer vacation last 
year and I saw that what we were run- 
ning was a free baby sitting service," says 
Karen. And then she adds characteristi- 
cally, "At that point, I said 'hołd it!' " 
But of course you can't tell Cher Feitel- 
berg to come to a complete stop: you can 
only coax her into slowing down a little 
and that's what Karen did. 

"That whole first semester was filled 




with experimental stuff. We had to see 
what would work and what wouldn't," 
Cher admits. "A lot didn't." 

"But little by little we began redefining 
our goals and evaluating what we were 
getting accomplished. I think we're at a 
point no w where the center is very struc- 
tured. It's not just a place where kids 
come and hang out. It's a place where 
they know they're going to be trying new 
things, and they plan on that. I think they 
look forward to it. It's obvious they don't 
want the program to end." 

Ver\f obvious. In a gesture that madę 
Cher forget that big girls don't ery, a 
group of GYST youngsters instigated a 
petition which was entitled "Why I Like 
GYST." The signers of this verv impor- 


tant declaration of affection included not 
only a dozen or so GYST kids but the 
Middle School guidance counselors who 
had recommended them for the program. 
"It helps me with my homework and I 
like my big sister," one girl wrote. "It's a 
lot of fun and I like going places," said 
another. "It's been an excellent experi- 
ence for the kids involved," declared a 
guidance counselor. And one boy just 
wrote, "It's FUN!" 

It's also educational. GYST kids get to 
go on at least one field trip a week while 
they are building a one-to-one relation- 
ship with a college friend. The friend, in 
turn, is getting valuable practical experi- 
ence in dealing with human relations and 
he or she is getting college credit at the 


same time. While the families of the 
GYST kids are well informed about the 
programs goals and achievements, there 
are some adolescent problems that need 
outside help. At the GYST center, there's 
always someone available to give sup¬ 
port. 

To keep the program going and to keep 
it well staffed with volunteers, Cher and 
the other co-directors play part-time 
crusaders on behalf of GYST. They con- 
sult not only with University deans but 
reeruit volunteers from all over the cam¬ 
pus. 

"I was just sitting around the dorm," 
says Fred Dudley who is now a GYST 
volunteer. "This got me off my butt. It 
also gives me a good idea of ho w to relate 
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Karen, Cher and Marcia take a moment on their patio to plan an aftemoon's actwities. 


to kids. I just try to be their friend. They 
don't need another parent. 

"I feel that if you treat a kid like a kid, 
he'll act like one. Give him respect and 
he'll give respect back." 

The major questions which must be 
answered now concern GYST's futurę. 
The co-directors have literally given morę 
than a year of their lives to it and will be 
forced to pay morę attention to other dis- 
ciplines in order to complete their de- 
grees. ("Though we'll never give up the 
friends we've madę," says Cher. "These 
kids are too fantastic.") Problems in the 
futurę begin with funding and include in- 
creased community involvement. 

There's a need for a van, of course, and a 
need for morę volunteers and morę Uni- 
versity support and morę community in- 
terest. But all that seems to be coming. Al- 
ready, thirteen University students have 
signed up this Fali to be full-time GYST 
majors and live in the Living/Learning 
Center. They will each have little brothers 
and little sisters from the South Burling¬ 
ton Middle School assigned to them, but 
they will also take a series of courses spe- 
cifically designed to help them implement 


the GYST program in the community. 

The community at large — South Bur¬ 
lington — is just that, a community at 
large. Spilling around the outside of Bur¬ 
lington — Vermont's largest city — it is a 
mass of semi-urban sprawi with no 
downtown or slum area. 

Largely because of that lack of identity 
and physical focal point, it was decided 
that the GYST program should be placed 
under the direct authority of the Chitten- 
den County Youth Service Bureau. 

"It was like someone came along and 
gave us a present," says Ned Strauss, the 
dynamie but low-keyed director of the 
Bureau. "Here was something that was 
unique and effective and someone came 
along to us and said, 'take over the 
program.' " 

Under the take-over, GYST will stay at 
the Living/Learning Center and most of 
its volunteers will remain University stu¬ 
dents. "But now, we're going to be able 
to offer some concrete, effective help," 
says Strauss. "We think the program is in 
a pioneer stage now but we're excited 
about what can happen. It's going to in- 
volve morę training and support for the 


students and morę structured reereation 
for the kids." 

In a search for a happy ending to this 
story we went back to the other people 
who make GYST happen. How would 
you feel if GYST stopped, we asked one 
eighth grader. "Mad! I'd really miss it." 
Are you going to stay in GYST when you 
enter high school? "Tm surę gonna try!" 

And we went to South Burlington 
Middle School principal Ted Mable who 
assesses GYST this way: "It means a lot 
to the kids. It gives them a place to go, 
some meaning, some pride in themselves 
and what they are doing. I think it's a fine 
program for everyone involved." 

And we went to GYST co-director 
Marcia Bedig, a quiet and lovely sopho- 
more whose major is Early Childhood 
Development and whose enthusiasm for 
her program is pretty hard to resist. 

"If people could come and see what we 
do here, just see it, they'd be sold on it," 
Marcia says. "Isn't it sad when some¬ 
thing really worthwhile is happening and 
people won't even take the time to look?" 

The happy ending of this story begins 
as of now. c oo 
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C ontributors to the current issue of 
this magazine have only one thing 
in common, but for the purposes of these 
pages, it is an important bond. They are 
committed emotionally as well as resi- 
dentially to Vermont. Donna Fitch, who 
wrote the article on the G.Y.S.T. program 
at the Universitv of Vermont with Brian 
Vachon, was born on a Vermont farm 
and is herself a UVM graduate. J. Duncan 
Campbell, as he has eloquently ex- 
plained in these pages in the past, is a 
refugee from Brooklyn, N.Y. who — for 
morę than three decades — has been an 
active and appreciated Citizen of Ben- 
nington, Vt. His article on the new inter- 
change in his town — "Take the High 
Road, Part II" — is a completion of a 
piece he authored for these pages in Fali, 
1973. His view, like his stand on many is- 
sues concerning YermonLs inevitable 
evolution, will be challenged, admired, 
disputed and approved. That is one 
reason he is a valued contributing editor. 

Another valued contributor — in 
virtually everv photographic way imag- 
inable — is Norman Maclver, Vermont 



J be Cider Press 


Life's Photographic Consultant. He has 
provided us with a number of front and 
back covers through the years along with 
countless scenics for the magazine and 
calendars. If the purpose of this page is to 
introduce contributors, we introduce 
Maclver with special pride. 

Richard Howard, whose photo essay 
and words "Whiling Away an Autumn 
Day" lead this issue, is a New York-based 
photographer with a yen for Vermont. 
Articles which will appear in futurę is- 
sues of this magazine with his photo 
credit linę include profiles of the Bread 
and Puppet Theater, Sterling School, and 
Suzanne Cassavoy — Barre, Vermont's 
famed "Ravioli Lady." 

Paula Gilman and Fred Bayles are 
newcomers to this magazine. Both em- 
ployed by Yermont newspapers, they col- 


Johnson 




Gilman 




Bayles 




Maclver 


laborated on the story of Yermont's Gray 
Panthers — a new and dynamie advocacy 
group for senior citizens. Noel Perrin, 
whose "part time farmer" series begins 
with this issue and will hopefully go on 
indefinitely, makes his home in Thetford, 
Yt. On occasions during the academic 
year, he strays across the Connecticut 
River into a neighboring State where he is 
an English Professor at Dartmouth. It 
should be emphasized, however, that he 
returns home each evening. 

Ellen Foscue Johnson is now a veteran 
contributor to these pages (though "vet- 
eran" seems a particularly inaccurate ad- 
jective for Ellen). In this issue, she teams 
with her friend and frequent collaborator 
Córa Cheney to present us with a look at 
the Art Festival of Stratton Mountain. It is 
a collaboration which will have to be 
temporarily halted, as Córa Cheney has 
departed with her husband for points 
north — the Arctic. With no coercion 
whatsoever, Ellen has been pursuaded to 
remain in Vermont where she will con- 
tinue to practice her art. She lives on 
"Terrible Mountain" near Weston. 


Campbell 



















STRATTON ARTS FESTIVAL 

Art for Eoerybody 

By Córa Cheney 

Photographed by Ellen Foscue Johnson 
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Richard Foge, below, is setting a pot on fire, part of the Raku 
process. Contcnted huyers and captwated listeners 
are standard features at the Festival. 
Opposite page: Yermont Balladeer Margaret McArthur and 
sons gwe folk concert. Below , weaver explains her craft. 





E ach Autumn people pay a smali en- 
trance fee to the Stratton Arts Festi- 
val to irwestigate Vermont's arts and 
crafts at a month-long exhibition, where 
there is very literally something for 
everybody. What lies behind the tradi- 
tional event which has grown at a gallop- 
ing ratę over the last 12 years, bringing 
15,000 visitors last year, to underscore 
Vermont's reputation as a mecca for ar- 
tists? Plenty of behind the scenes work, 
for one thing. Hundreds of volunteers 
have given time and money and heart, 
over the years, according to its founders. 

The Festival owes its beginning to 
Eleanor Janeway, whose calm exterior be- 
lies a creatively restless mind. She looked 
at the bare walls of the Stratton Ski Area 


Base Lodge and the crowds of leaf view- 
ers milling around Stratton Mountain in 
the Autumn of 1964 and had an idea. 

"Not that I was an art expert," said 
Mrs. Janeway. "But I was then chairman 
of the Arts and Crafts Services Commit- 
tee in the Education Department, and I 
knew that Vermont needed a central 
place to exhibit the arts and crafts that I 
was forever encountering in smali gal- 
leries. We needed one big 'show and tell' 
fiesta so that our creative people could let 
the public see and buy their works." 

Arranging for the Stratton Base Lodge 
was simplified sińce her husband, State 
Senator Edward Janeway, was a director 
of the Stratton Corporation, which 
agreed to the artistic use of the new lodge 


and gave the project considerable logistic 
support as well. 

"I had seen Copenhagen's Den Per- 
manente where artistic and utilitarian 
things were beautifully displayed and 
sold, and I thought we might work out 
something approaching that here, where 
isolated craftspeople and artists often 
work with little opportunity for recogni- 
tion. Silversmith and potter Peter Wend- 
land, who was the Director of the Arts 
and Crafts Services, stopped by my 
house one day. When I told him my plans 
he said, 'Mrs. Janeway, even you can't 
make a thing like this succeed.' But I got a 
committee together, and somehow it did 
— with Peter's help! Potter Dave Gil, 
now with Bennington Potters, pitched in 
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too. We contacted all the people we knew 
who might be interested in exhibiting, 
even a few from neighboring States, but 
now exhibition is totally restricted to 
Vermonters." 

Fifty people entered that year, not 
many compared with the 320 entrants last 
year. The first Festival lasted three days, 
and about 3,000 people attended. The 
sales were encouraging, and some artists 
had public exposure for the first time. 

"All I can say is that, like a healthy 
baby, it just took hołd and grew," said 
Kay Smith, who served on the original 
committee. Now president of the Festival 
Committee, Mrs. Smith (whose husband 
Herbert "Tink" Smith is president of the 
Stratton Corporation) has helped that 
healthy growth with tireless dedication, 
according to her co-workers. 

"We're incorporated now," she said. 
"We have really gotten to be big busi¬ 


ness, relatively speaking. We have an ad- 
visory board, generous patrons and 
sponsors, quite a lot of help from the 
Stratton employees, and, until we be- 
came reasonably solvent, we had help 
from the Vermont Council on the Arts." 

Suppose an artist who never heard of 
this show wanted to enter? 

"I can't imagine any artist in Vermont 
who hasnT heard of the Festival," laughs 
Mrs. Smith, "but here is how we operate. 
About June we send letters to most 
former entrants and to those artists 
whose names are suggested — we're al- 
ways looking for new artists. The pros- 
pective entrants contact the Festival 
Committee and our screening committees 
take over at that point. While we want to 
make exhibition and recognition available 
to all serious Vermont artists and crafts- 
men, we reserve the right to decline an 
offering. To this extent, we are a juried or 


invitation show, but almost all people 
who want to enter may do so. 

"Due to space limitations and the in- 
creasing number of exhibitors we can't 
always display everything that is entered 
by every artist. However, we hołd some 
things in reserve, for an unusual feature 
of the show is that when a work is sold 
the purchaser may take it immediately 
and the space will be filled with another 
item from that artist. This keeps the show 
constantly changing, and the matter of 
picking up or shipping — an important 
feature to visitors from faraway — can be 
taken care of on the spot. The Festival 
office keeps a 30 per cent commission, 
and there is no fee for exhibiting. Artists 
set their own prices. We might have occa- 
sions of financial crisis if it weren't for our 
tireless budget director and vice- 
president Mrs. Mildred Jannicky," Mrs. 
Smith explains. 















Vermont art graduate, was an Ali Ameri¬ 
can Intercollegiate skier.) 

From the start, the Stratton Art Festival 
has included musical events. During the 
first year, the Brattleboro Musie Center 
provided a chorus under the direction of 
Blanche Moyse. In 1975, such notables as 
folk singer Margaret McArthur and 
pianist Marlee Glodzik took part. 

"One of the best developments of the 
1975 Festival," says Kay Smith, "is that 
we madę a smali profit." Enough profit, it 
tumed out, that the committee was able 
to honor the Festival founder and estab- 
lish the Eleanor Janeway Fellowship, which 
madę possible modest cash awards to 
painter Kathryn Beals of Grafton and pot- 
ter Bonnie Dollinger of Middlebury. 

What direction will the Festival take 
now that it appears to be solvent and al- 
most too big for its quarters? 

"We're at a crossroads," says Mrs. 
Janeway. "We don't want it to get any 
bigger, only better. We will probably 
have to move morę toward a juried show, 
which should promote ąuality, but we 
don't want to sacrifice our original policy 
of encouragement and exposure." 

The 1975 show director, Art Bemis — 
graphics designer of Rutland — says the 
exhibition positively can't get any bigger 
in the present facility. "We need morę 
fine artists," he said, but he too feels sen- 
sitive about tuming the show into a com- 
pletely juried or invitational affair. It was 
Art Bemis who managed the circulation 
of the huge crowds and designed the ar- 
rangement, the printing, the hanging, 
the lighting and the other mechanics of 
the Festival. 

Assistant show director Phoebe Bell of 


Eleanor Janeway of South Londonderry, an ońginal 
and constant drwing force behind the Festwal 
is photographed above. Below, Welder Kate Robins. 


"It's not a snob show," says veteran 
painter William R. 0'Connor. "It's a very 
special affair, characterized by, well, 
courtesy to the artists." 

"That's what we like to hear," says 
Eleanor Janeway, whose personality con- 
tinues to permeate the show. "We want 
to give confidence and encouragement to 
artists, old and new, without sacrificing 
quality." 

Young sculptor Richard Erdman, of 
East Dorset, who grew up with marble all 
around him, was a first-time exhibitor 
last year. "I didn't sell my one entry, but 
sińce the show, people have come to my 
studio to see my work, not just to discuss 
skiing." (Erdman, a recent University of 






























Manchester, who is the program chair- 
man of Vermont's Craft Professionals and 
the state's representative for the Ameri¬ 
can Arts and Crafts Council, not only as- 
sisted Bemis in the artistic displays but 
engaged 20 craftsmen to demonstrate 
how-to-do-it — from pottery to pitchfork 
making. 

"There is no doubt in my mind that the 
quality of crafts in Vermont is the highest 
in the United States," says Mrs. Bell. "I 
can't account for it, except that this is a 
place that fosters the individualism 


necessary for creativity. We had well over 
a hundred topnotch exhibitors this year." 

Hubert Schriebl was responsible for the 
enlarged photographic exhibit, a feature 
that has grown steadily over the years. 
Many personalities have left their mark 
on the overall attitude of the Festival, 
such as former directors Jill Wing, Tanya 
Morgan, Ted Scatchard, and Tom di 
Giacomo, the founders reminisce as they 
speak fondly of their "healthy baby." 

Who goes to the Festival, who buys, 
and why? Looking about the crowded 


base lodge on a rainy October afternoon 
when Vermont was teeming with leaf 
viewers, one might conclude that some 
people came in to get out of the rain and 
enjoy an elbow jostling with friendly 
people: grandparents with young stu- 
dents, artists, and Christmas shoppers 
who examined everything from glass 
beads to macrame. Word-of-mouth 
brought some to see what their friends or 
neighbors had painted or produced, and 
some were drawn by the crafts demon- 
strations or musie. At least one person 
came to buy a picture of a covered bridge. 
He was direct about it, asking at the desk 
if there was such a thing. (There was.) 
Somebody else came to find out where to 
take dulcimer lessons. Some people, such 
as a couple from Ohio, make annual jour- 
neys to spend leisurely days enjoying the 
daily changing aspects of the Festival. 

Whatever reason they came for, many 
things, often unexpected, happened. 
There was an exchange of ideas as people 
seriously examined pictures of sculpture. 
People who come prepared to a gallery 
are most often the ones who reap benefit. 
Recognition of technical skills inereases 
the joy of the beholder, and a leisurely 
frame of mind lets the viewer absorb 
what the artist has to say. If a work of art 
is a statement, it is worth taking time to 
"see" the message. Not all art speaks to 
everyone, but the Festival tries to provide 
enough variety to meet almost 
everybody's needs. Impulsive buyers are 
usually people who see a work of art that 
carries a special message across a 
crowded room. 

"I like the motion in this painting," 
said one viewer. "There's a contained 
energy here." But another person might 
respond to the repose of a still life. For 
whatever personal or evocative reasons, 
people bought. They bought pots, pic¬ 
tures, and photographs. Names of pur- 
chasers were not revealed by the Staff, 
but at least one young man who bought a 
photograph said he wouldn't take the 
frame. 

"Just the picture itself would curve 
nicely into the walls of my tepee," he was 
heard to say. 

The most recent Festival closed with a 
new feature — a vesper service at the 
Stratton Chapel of the Snows. Despite 
the deluge of rain, a choir gathered to 
sing a program of chorał musie under the 
direction of Tina Bergfeld of Jamaica. 
There might have been a feeling among 
some of the workers that it was fitting 
to thank God the show was over, but for 
most it seemed a suitable ending to a 
Vermont traditional event that had aes- 
thetic as well as practical benefits. ofr 


Viewed through a stained glass window inside Stratton 
base lodge are oisitors, craftsmen and behind them, the rugged mountain. 
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MI RROROF AUTUMN 

Reflections of a golden afternoon 
can be seen in the Windows of this Danby 
home in a photograph by Jim Eaton of South 
Royalton, Vt. Other reflections of Autumn — 
mirrors of that precious and precocial 
season that teeters sometimes precariously 
on the brink of its seasonal successor, 
can be seen in the scenie portfolio 
that follows. 
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The trees have been stripped and the land has been 
readied for Winter’s invasion in the photograph 
of North Pomfret by R. J. Alzner (above). 

On the opposite page, Richard Brown has captured 
an earlier mirror of Autumn in the Northeast Kingdom. 

It is the last time, for a while, that leaves can be toys for children 
like Emily, who was photographed by her mother, 
Marjorie Ryerson, in Randolph. Leaves can 
also be the setting for . . . whatever 
that is (opposite page) that was 
photographed and undoubtedly created 
by Ellen Foscue Johnson 
in Weston. 
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Autumn is mirrored in the gentle pastels of an 
artisfs brush in the sweeping panorama below, photographed 
by Richard Brown near Barnet. At left, Clyde Smith 
presents Autumn reflections in a Chelsea home. 

But Autumn is a time for reflections in another sense — 
a time for thoughts and plans and preparations. 

What is the young lady thinking as she watches the 
Green River pass beneath a covered bridge south 
of Guilford Center? The photograph is by 
John A. Lynch. Scott Mullins photographed 
a friend and the family duck “Reina” 
at his home near Orwell. oc>o 











cAl c7VIonty — 

King of the Callers 

Written and 
photographed by Jane Cooper 



The seemingly tireless and 
chańsmatic Al Monty calls 
square dances for Vermonters 
of all ages, nearly every 
day of his life. 
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S wing through . . . Pass through . . . 

Spin the top . . . Eight chain through 
. . . Grand square . . . Tea cup chain . . . 
Dixie style to an ocean wave . . . 

The sound of these words click as 
rhythmically and hypnotically as a 
locomotive's wheels. Al Monty, a vigor- 
ous man of 42, spends a part of nearly 
every day of his life calling square dances 
throughout Vermont. What this adds up 
to is about 20,000 miles a year of travel- 
ing, constant loading and unloading of 
morę than 300 pounds of sound equip- 
ment from his station wagon, an average 
of four and a half hours of sleep at night, 
and, if he's lucky, an occasional Sunday 
evening at home with his family. 


But one look at Al Monty tells you he 
can handle it. Everything about him sug- 
gests vitality and strength, from his tali, 
sturdy, 240-pound frame, to his lively, 
no-nonsense gazę, to his deep, resonant, 
staccato-like voice. 'The old saying," he 
comments, "that hard v\ r ork never killed 
anybody is, I think, a very good 
philosophy. If you can keep busy you 
don't have time to really worry about 
your aches and pains and troubles in the 
world. I go from one job to the next and 
spend very little time between. Usually I 
have to have another driver while I eat in 
between jobs and run from one to the 
next. I don't know, I just like that steady 
pace. If I don't have it, Em kind of lost. 
There are times of the year when I don't 
have it and it becomes very, verv, very 
blah. I don't like that." 

It's hard to conceive of unbusy times in 
Al Monty's Schedule. During the school 
year, he instructs grades 4-6 in the Mont- 


pelier schools and Barre Town School. 
One night a week he leads a group of 
Montpelier teenagers; three other adult 
clubs, of which there are 26 in the State, 
occupy most other evenings. Twice a year 
Al gives workshops for people interested 
in learning to teach square dancing. He 
calls regularly at several Summer camps 
and he often works at special youth 
group and church-sponsored dances. 
Not limiting himself to square dance call¬ 
ing, he also voices his talents in other re- 
lated fields: he is a chanting auctioneer 
(trained at an auctioneer's school in the 
Midwest). He is toastmaster for a band 
called the Keynotes. And as if this 
weren't enough, he's manager of the 


Ward's catalog storę in Barre, his home 
town. 

Whether he's performing on stage or 
behind the counter, Al has a pitch, and 
it's of the kind that makes a listener be- 
lieve he would have little difficulty 
finding a buyer for the Brooklyn Bridge. 

Square dancing isn't just a way of mak- 
ing a living for Al, it's much morę a way 
of life. "I got into the traditional manner 
of square dancing when I was 14 years 
old. I attended a so-called traditional 
style barn dance and I felt that the man 
who was doing the calling — though as it 
turned out was a pretty good caller in his 
days — was, well, I felt there were some 
things that could have been done better 
than what he was doing. So I started call¬ 
ing as I was milking cows. Just the 
rhythm of milking the cows in the pail 
would give me the rhythm and I would 
cali along. And if I madę a mistake, my 
older brother, Mikę, who ran the milking 


machinę, would correct me. He knew 
enough about square dancing back then 
to help me. Then I had a chance to start at 
a wedding. Again they had a caller there 
who knew absolutely nothing — I knew 
much morę than he did — and though I 
was only 14 years old I started to cali. 
That was the starting point." 

Al's family maintains an interest and 
participation in square dancing which 
nearly equals his own. His wife, Anita, 
whom he met when she was one of his 
students, usually assists him by keeping 
an eye on the dance floor and sharing the 
driving. Two of their four children, 19 
year old Susan and 15 year old Eddie, 
often go along in hopes that there won't 
be enough couples to complete a square 
dancing set. 

In what might be considered the be- 
ginning of a Monty tradition, Eddie, a 
dead-ringer for his father, is also learning 
the trade and has finished a training 
course at Dick Ledger's callers' school in 
Rutland. He is already capable of taking 
over portions of his father's programs, 
and is leading grades 4-8 in the Barre 
Town Youth square dance group. The 
Monty's enthusiasm for square dancing is 
such that everyone spent the last two 
years vacationing in Troy, New Hamp- 
shire, the home of Earl Johnston and Al 
Brundage's callers' school. 

ATs special love in square dancing is 
choreography. Western style dancing, his 
specialty, is an unlimited medium whose 
structure undergoes constant updating 
and change. What makes this particularly 
impressive is that there are 2,000 calls, also 
known as basics, to choose from. These 
rangę anywhere from four to 64 beats each. 

"Thinking up choreography," Al 
claims, "probably is one of my greatest 
challenges right now, choreography, 
movement, flow of movement, different 
Systems that work. Sometimes a new 
idea wakes me up in the middle of the 
night and I get up to jot it down on paper 
or I work it out on the checkers (a square 
dance dummy board)." 

Whereas many of us go to a square 
dance to enjoy a good fling — bumbling a 
lot in the process — members of Western 
square dance clubs, who have just as 
much fun, measure their steps with pre- 
cision. Theirs is not an occasion for fool- 
ing around; the mental demands are 
probably greater than the physical and to 
be a good dancer, you must keep at it. Al 
sees it this way: "I believe the brain is a 
muscle, and if you don't work it, it gets 
flabby. If you constantly challenge it, as 
you do in square dancing, it stays in good 
shape." 

Dancers are encouraged to come sartor- 
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Female dancers generally wear rufflled pettipants under billowi / skirts, while their małe partners usually we ar 
Western attire. It's part of the custom which has surrounded Vermont square dancing. 


ially prepared for any dancing occasion. 
Women wear full-skirted, often home- 
made cotton dresses, whose yards of ma¬ 
teriał are supported by multi-layered stiff 
petticoats. 

Men come decked in either Western 
shirts and pants or fancy Western suits, 
boots, colorful, sometimes rhinestone- 
studded string ties and a special hand 
towel hooked on at the waist. 

Because of the fraternization and social 
cooperation it promotes, Al thinks that 
square dancing is particularly important 
for children. "They're learning and hav- 
ing a good time together. It teaches them 
team work and how to get along with 
their fellow man, and it's the only class 
they take that gives them all that." Mont- 
pelier elementary schools are the only 
ones in the State that include square danc¬ 
ing as part of the curriculum and Al 
Monty's classes have been mandatory 
medicine sińce the prograirTs beginning, 
eleven years ago. Alan Weiss ,now a high 
school principal, was Superintendent of 
Montpelier schools during many of those 
years and has only good things to say 


about the program, and particularly 
about the teacher. 

"Under Al Monty the children learned 
to follow direction; they learned rhythm, 
courtesy and manners. They acquired a 
stronger realization of their own capa- 
bilities; they improved co-ordination and 
they developed motivation for them- 
selves, for education and for square danc¬ 
ing." 

Weiss also claims that there is a high 
correlation between square dancing and 
the basie education program: with in- 
creases in confidence and co-ordination, 
kids improve their reading and math as 
well. 

Al's classes will often include up to 200 
youngsters at a time and so the first les- 
son learned is proper dance floor be- 
havior. "Without discipline," Al States, 
"there's nothing," and no matter how 
many students he has, Al, better known 
as "Mr. Monty," keeps his charges in 
linę. There are no little boys hiding be- 
hind doors or lone hecklers teasing 
paired-up classmates because, as Al 
wisely points out, "When everybody is 


dancing, you're all in the same boat." But 
Al understands juvenile tensions. At the 
conclusion of his smaller classes, the stu¬ 
dents are excused with the ritual two- 
handed, single-sided soul slap: Al offers 
each one of them his upturned palms 
which they delightedly and unreservedly 
bear down on with both of theirs. Were 
he to allow all his students this release, 
though, his hands would be raw. 

The most recurring problem is refusal 
to take a partner's hand. "I never try to 
make an issue out of a little boy holding a 
girl's hand because at that age they don't 
care for it too much." 

Many of Al's younger students have 
continued to dance in his teenage club 
and the teenagers are likely to join adult 
clubs later on. Ivan and Edith Edwards, 
now in their eighties, have been dancing 
longer than Al has been calling, giving 
credence to a remark madę by Alan 
Weiss: "Square dancing is a skill you can 
use all your life." And from the looks of 
things, there's a good chance that many 
of these kids will have Al Monty as their 
caller for a number of years. g£>o 
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Of the making of 

Puddings, 

says our friend in Pomfret, 
there is no end. And who 
should know better than he? 


YJritten and Photogmphed by 

Frank Lieberman 



The applesquash pudding abcrue and the corn pudding 
below — zuith an added layer of ham slices — are just tioo of 
the many delicacies that are part of the pudding uańety. 



B right red apples hung thick on every branch of the old 
orchard. We'd never seen so many apples. Each tree had 
clearly madę the greatest effort of its entire existence, as though 
this were to be the finał year for apples, ever. 

We had been admiring the sight and our friend in Pomfret 
had been discoursing (he seldom simply talks) on some of the 
old varieties he likes and that, naturally, led him to the various 
apples for cooking — "the pies!" — and then he startled us by 
exclaiming that they were, "a source of comfort through the 
a ges!" 

Thinking that apple pie doesn't deserve all that, we asked 
what in tarnation was he talking about? 

"Puddings," he said (of course; pies — puddings — we 
should have known), "can you think of anything better on a 
cold Autumn evening? And the variety! Sweet puddings, tart 
puddings, fruit puddings. . . ." 

"Plum puddings," we interjected. 

". . . plum puddings (as though he hadn't heard us), meat 
puddings, fish puddings, there must be thousands." 

Seems puddings can be madę of almost any ingredients that 
come to mind, usually with a basis of eggs, flour or other starch, 
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and milk, the whole steamed or baked. One of the early at- 
tempts at pudding was madę by some desparate Scot back in 
the very Dark Ages. Lights and livers and oatmeal were stuffed 
into a sheep's stornach (which had, presumably been previously 
separated from the sheep), then boiled for hours. They called it 
"haggis." It sounds fairly repulsive and it may or may not be 
coincidental that the Scots got into whiskey at about the same 
time. The actual word pudding first appears as podyng in the 
13th century, but puddings and pudding recipes have been in- 
troduced regularly in these parts sińce this nation's birth. A few 
of our friend's favorites follow: 

CORN PUDDING (serves 6 to 8) 

OVEN AT 325° 


6 strips bacon 2 Tbspn butter 

1 med onion, minced 3 eggs 

1 large sweet pepper 2 cups corn kernels, fresh 

Vi Ib ham frozen or canned 

2 cups milk cup flour 

basil, salt, pepper 

Cut bacon in smali pieces, fry until crisp, remove and drain. 
Pour off all but a spoon or two of bacon fat and fry onions 3 or 4 
minutes, until golden. Remove stem and seed from pepper, cut 
into half-inch pieces, dice ham. Warm milk, add butter to melt. 
Beat eggs well, mix with corn, bacon, onion, pepper and ham. 
Combine flour with salt, pepper and basil, then stir in the warm 
milk and butter. 

Pour this well-seasoned mix into heavily buttered Wz qt. bak- 
ing bowl. Place in larger pan holding an inch or so of water and 
bakę for an hour or longer, until straw inserted in middle of 
pudding comes out clean. 

The next recipe was given our friend by "faithful Lavinia," his 
wife's aunt's cook for many years. This is a lovely light pud¬ 
ding, delicious with egg sauce and equally good served cool, on 
a hot summer evening, with a tart lemony mayonnaise. 


LAVINIA'S FISH PUDDING (for 6 to 8) 

1 Ib filet haddock or other 2 eggs 

coarse fish Vi cup milk 

2 A cup breadcrumbs Vi cup light cream 

2 Tbspn butter pinch thyme 

salt, pepper 


Poach fish about 5 minutes, remove from pan, cool, then flake it 
as fine as possible and mix with bread crumbs, salt, pepper, and 
thyme to taste. Warm the milk, add butter to melt. Separate 
eggs; beat yolks, gradually add the warm milk while stirring 
continuously, mix this into the fish. Beat egg whites until stiff, 
fold lightly into fish. 

Butter 1V2 qt baking bowl heavily, fili with pudding. Cover 
tightly with foil, steam for 1 hour. Serve covered with medium 
thick egg sauce, or cheese sauce. Garnish with chopped parsley. 

Egg Sauce (2 cups) 

5 Tbspn butter 2 cups warm milk 

5 Tbspn flour 2 hard-cooked eggs 

salt, pepper 

Melt butter, blend in flour, gradually add milk while stirring 
with whisk. Season to taste with salt and pepper. A spoon or 
two of chopped chives might be added. Cover and keep warm 
over very Iow heat. Just before serving, add 2 chopped hard- 
cooked eggs. 

Several years ago our friend in Pomfret had a few of his 


daughter's chums for dinner. After they had tucked away a 
sizeable meal he was surprised to have one of them, a skinny 
girl, ask if she might have a third helping of pudding. 

"It's really very good," she said, "and besides, it'll help make 
me morę pudgeonly." 

PUDGEON (serves 6) 

OVEN AT 325° 


Vi cup fresh cranberries 
l h cup sugar 
6 slices dark bread, 
such as whole wheat 
V 2 tspn ground cinnamon 
l k tspn ground nutmeg 


1 lemon, juice and 
grated rind 
4 Tbspn butter 

3 cups thin sliced apple 
1 cup brown sugar 

4 Tbspn jamaica rum 


Cook cranberries in cup sugar and Vs cup water 15 minutes, 
until quite soft (or use good canned whole berry cranberry 
sauce). Toast bread, crumble it to smali bits and mix with spices, 
lemon juice and grated rind. Butter a deep 1V2 quart baking 
bowl, spread one third of the toast in bottom of bowl. Cover 
with layer of apple slices, half the cranberries, sprinkle with 
brown sugar and dot with butter. Make second similar layer, 
top with layer of apples, crumbs, sugar and butter. No cranber¬ 
ries on top layer. Baptize pudding with the rum, cover, and 
bakę in top part of oven 30 minutes. Uncover, to brown, for 
finał 30 minutes. Cool and serve as is or topped with whipped 
cream. 

Ever hear of an Applesquash? There ain't no such animal, as 
our friend says, but it makes a delectable pudding. He has 
adapted the recipe from an American cookbook, published in 
Walpole, N.H., in 1802. 


APPLESQUASH PUDDING (serves 6 to 8) 
OVEN AT 325° 


2 llbs squash, Hubbard or 
or Acorn prehoned 

8 hard, tart apples 
6 oz mapie syrup 
6 oz sweet cider 
1 stick cinnamon 
6 cloves 

3 tspn breadcrumbs 
V 2 cup seedless raisins 


V4 cup hulled sunflower seeds 
2 Tbspn med sweet shernj or 
sweet yermouth 
mixture of ground cinnamon, 
nutmeg, ginger, to taste 
2 eggs 

1 cup light cream 
6 Tbspn mapie syrup 
Tbspn butter 


Cut squash in quarters, remove strings and seeds. Cut into 2 
inch strips, salt lightly, steam about 25 minutes until just ten¬ 
der. Cool, remove pulp from shell and mash roughly with fork. 

While squash steams, toast sunflower seeds, or walnuts. 
Peel, core and cut apples into smali chunks. Boil gently 6 to 8 
minutes in cider and mapie syrup. When they just begin to 
swell and look a bit fuzzy they41 be tender but not mushy. 
Perfect. Drain and keep the delicious syrup. 

In mbdng bowl put one cup of mashed squash, 2 cups apple, 
the bread crumbs, spices, raisins, sunflower seeds and winę. 
Mix well. In another bowl beat eggs, cream and 6 Tbspn mapie 
syrup. Beat them well, then combine with applesquash mixture. 

Butter a square, deep 8-inch cake pan, pour in pudding and 
bakę an hour or morę until a straw inserted in middle comes out 
clean. 

While pudding bakes, boil down syrup in which apples 
cooked to make about cup, adding V 2 Tbspn butter at last. 
Cool to thicken, spoon over pudding when serving, and if you 
just happen to have a bit of whipped cream handy add that too. 
On a cool Autumn evening it's impossible to have too much of a 
good thing! 
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Editorś 
Corner 

W e once asked a group of visiting 
high school students with an 
interest in journalism what was the most 
exciting thing that possibly could hap- 
pen to a magazine editor. One young man 
suggested a raise in salary, and biting our 
tongue we allowed that no, that was not 
the most exciting thing. "How about," 
said one young woman who was giving 
the question serious thought, "when you 
get a manuscript that really isn't quite 
what you want? And you work on it and 


polish it and just make it as good as it can 
be. Wouldn't that be the most exciting?" 
No, we had to reply. That is gratifying 
and good for the ego. It does let an editor 
know he has some function other than 
writing captions and contents pages. But 
it's not really exciting. 

One other student gave it a try. "What 
about when an article comes into the 
office that you didn't ask for, didn't plan 
on and don't have to do a bit of work on. 
How exciting is that?" 

Vermont Life staffers left to right are 
(first row) Brian Vachon and Peter Jones, 
Linda Paradee, Fred Sulliran and (second 
row) Richard Swasey, Barbara Nelson, 
Gertrudę Scott, Edna Penny Candy and 
(third row) Elizabeth Young, Maureen 
Morton and Margaret Sollace. 


That, we said, was the answer. That 
was the kind of rare occurrence which 
makes editing a job that is never a chore. 
There's always that chance that in this af- 
ternoon's mail, something really special 
will arrive. That's pure excitement. 

Such an occurrence happened recently 
when Noel Perrin, a professor of English 
at Dartmouth and a part-time farmer in 
Thetford sent in a short essay on part 
time farming and suggested that he'd like 
to initiate a series on those efforts. If we'd 
be interested. 

If we'd be interested! Perrin is one of 
those writers about whom editors dream 
when their dreams are verging on fan¬ 
tasy. He's the kind of facile writer who 
makes editing a joy (to say nothing of a 
decidedly painless task). We're surę you 























will enjoy the new series, "Part Time 
Farmer" beginning this issue on page 20. 

And what, then, is the most painful 
chore an editor must perform. Turning 
down a manuscript or photo essay where 
we know hours and hours of labor were 
devoted? That is painful. But it's part of 
the job. How about hearing open and un- 
fettered criticism of the magazine as a 
whole? Weil, that hurts, too. But morę 
often than not, it also helps. This 
magazine is only as good as its readers 
think it is. We try to present Vermont in 
these pages — openly, honestly and po- 
sitively. Occasionally we hit a sour notę 
but we won't know unless we hear about 
it. So no, that's not the most painful 
chore. 

It's this. It's announcing that our prices 
have to go up. And beginning with next 
Springi issue, they do. 

They do for all the obvious reasons: 
every other publishing price is going up 
while Vermont Life newsstand and sub- 
scription prices have remained the same 
for over five years. Printing costs are up, 
paper has been steadily rising as has the 
price of color reproduction and postage. 
There have also been cost inereases we've 
generated ourselves. We're paying 
higher rates to photographers and writers 
than we did five years ago. We're putting 
morę color in the magazine and — in the 
case of the last issue — morę pages as 
well. The result is that the magazine — 
which has never madę a profit on its own 
— is now simply too expensive to run on 
its existing price scalę. No matter how 
proud we have been of holding the linę 
while other lines have been crumbling, 
there's a time when reason dictates that 
we have to give in. The time is soon. 


But we don't have to raise prices im- 
mediately, and there's the catch you might 
interpret as a sales pitch. Please do. It is. 
If we can keep our annual subscription 
ratę at $3.50 for a few morę months and 
keep the three-year price at $9.00 for that 
amount of time — and, if we can convince 
enough subscribers to take advantage of 
those prices while they're still possible, 
we may be able to keep our newsstand 
price at a dollar a copy. 

That's what we're aiming for but we 
frankly need your help. We also think we 
have a good deal to offer. If you subscribe 
for three years today, that subscription 
will begin with the season you dictate — 
this Winter, a year from this Winter or 
any other season. If you'd like to offer 


Vermont Life as a gift to a friend, there is 
no better or morę economical time than 
right now. We've been told by the experts 
that our prices have to go up. But we 
genuinely would like to hołd them down, 
at least long enough for our faithful 
readers to get in under the wire. Please 
use the bind-in envelope to order or re- 
order a subscription today. (The three 
years for $9.00 is obviously the optimum 
opportunity.) Our promise in return for 
that investment is three years of Vermont 
Life — life in Vermont the way it is lived 
in its pristine villages, its rugged moun- 
tains and energetic cities. We'll promise 
you a magazine of Vermont — the official 
State magazine — and we promise it will 
be a yiewing that you will treasure. 


Calendar Bragging 


While I have this Editor's Corner and 
your attention, I would like to talk about 
some products which are available now. 
My first choices are the calendars — The 
Vermont Life 1977 Wall Calendar and 
the Vermont Life 1977 Engagement 
Book. Designed by Production Editor 
Linda Paradee and filled with magni- 
ficent color photographs by Vermont Life 
photographers, the calendars simply 
keep getting morę popular every year. 
And sińce I personally have little to do 
with putting them together, Td like to 
brag about them a bit. My own favorite is 
the Engagement Book, because in my office 
it is every bit as functionary as it is beauti- 
ful. I love the 55 full-color seasonal 
cameos which appear on every other 
page of the book, but those facing pages 
are the ones I put to work. I scribble mes- 
sages to myself, appointments I don't 


want to forget, phone numbers that 
would otherwise elude me, and sińce 
every week is given its own page, there is 
plenty of room to write. And the pictures 
seem to capture the nuance of each sea¬ 
son. 

But the Wall Calendar seems to be the 
favorite with most of our readers. Every 
year we print morę and every year we sell 
morę. It contains fourteen dazzling color 
scenes — scenes that really make an en- 
tire room come alive; scenes that capture 
Vermont when Vermont is showing off. 
There is room on the calendar for notę 
taking and astronomical information as 
well. It, like the Engagement Book, is 
packed in its own sturdy mailing carton. 

The Engagement Book is $3.50 and the 
Wall Calendar is $1.95. Ordering instruc- 
tions are contained in the bound-in en- 
velope of this issue. 
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t A Harvest of Gifts 


Our Fali Harvest of Vermont Books is 
also something I'd like to brag about. I 
brag about Vermont: A Special World 
($15.00) simply because it is the most 
beautiful tribute to a single State I have 
ever seen in my life. Other people must 
think so, too, because the book is in its 
fourth printing and people keep asking 
for it again and again. I think some Ver- 
monters buy it as a gift to send to out-of- 
state friends or relatives as a lure to get 
them to come for a visit. You can't look 
too closely at this book without wishing 
you were here for some on-site inspec- 
tion. It's that dazzling. 

While Vermont; A Special World looks at 
the State of the State today, Vermont 
Album by Ralph Nading Hill takes a lov- 
ing and nostalgie look baekward. Its 


photographs — by dozens of nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century photographs 
— shows the Vermont that used to be, 
and never will be again. It's not a sad look 
back, but a proud one. The words and 
photographs of Vermont Album tell of a 
State forming a character and a tenor that 
remains today. The Album is priced at 
$12.95 and belongs on the book shelf of 
anyone who delights in fond memories 
and wry prose. 

Other popular books available from 
Vermont Life : the mysterious Mischief in 
the Mountains ($5.95); the adventurous 

Voyages of Brian Seaworthy ($6.95); the 
delightfully instructive Amateur Sugar 
Maker ($4.50) by the aforementioned 
Noel Perrin; The Vermont Bicentennial 
Guide ($1.95 plus 50f postage); and the 


Vermont Book of Naturę ($7.95). 

Weil, if I am accused of turning this 
"Editor's Corner" into a bit of salesman- 
ship, I have to plead guilty. The by- 
products we sell help offset the price of 
producing a quarterly magazine that car- 
ries no advertising and whose price has 
remained the same for over five years. 
But our by-products are not merely reve- 
nue generators. We take pride in them. 
And so if you see anything in these pages 
which you might want in your home or 
which might make a perfect gift for 
someone important, please use the 
bound-in envelope order form and let us 
know. We look forward to hearing from 
you. Ali of us. — Brian Yachon 


p erS onalized Pieces of Art 


It is a rare day that goes by in these 
offices that we don't get a cali from some¬ 
one, asking if they can get a print or copy 
of the picture on page 39 of the last issue. 
Invariably, we have to tum down that re- 
quest — simply because we buy only 
one-time usage of all photographs: once 
they appear in this magazine, they are re- 
turned to the photographer. 

But with this issue, we are offering a 
plan which frankly has everyone here 
pretty excited. Starting with this issue, 
you will have an opportunity to purchase 
any color photograph that appears in 
Vermont Life in a personalized, framed 
canvas print and you can choose the size 
and the frame. This entirely new and 
patented process for creating real canvas 
originals is like nothing we've ever seen 
before and we would not be offering it to 


our readership if it didn't stand up to the 
standards which Vermont Life expects of 
all its produets. But this process — called 
"Art Fac" with exclusive Vermont fran- 
chise in Middlebury, Vt. does stand up to 
the highest quality measure. The process 
captures the original print and transforms 
it onto a canvas texture that loses nonę of 
the color or detail but adds the warm, soft 
dimension and character of an artist's 
painting. 

If there is a photograph in this or any 
futurę issue of Vermont Life that you 
would like to see enhancing your home 
or office, let us know. We will send you 
information on sizes and frames avail- 
able, along with a price list. They begin at 
$50, but we wouldnY make the offer if we 
didn't feel the product was totally worth 
our endorsement. 
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v e r m o n t l i f e Calendar of Autumn Euents 

Notę: This calendar includes many ofVermont's regularly scheduled Autumn happenings. Be- 

cause people change, some of these dates are subject to, also. For additional information, wńte CoTUpilcd by PENNY CaNDY 

Autumn Events Department, Yermont Development Agency, Montpelier, Vt. 05602. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 

Year 'Round: Bennington Gallery 10-5, closed 
Sun.; St. Johnsbury Athenaeum Art Gallery 
Mon. & Fri. 10-8, Tues., Wed., Thurs. 10-5, 
Sat. 10-2; Museum & Planetarium 9-4:30, 
Sun. 1-5; Montpelier Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus. 
Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30, Wood Art Gallery; North- 
field Norwich U. Museum; Burlington Flem¬ 
ing Museum Mon.-Fri. 9-5, Sun. 1-5, closed 
Sat.; Montgomery Ctr. Cold Hollow Gallery 
10-6, closed Tues. & Wed.; Stowe Mt. 
Mansfield Toll Road; So. Royalton Joseph 
Smith Mem. 8-6; Proctor Vt. Marble Exhibit 
9-6; Graniteville Quarry Tours 8:30-5, Craft 
Ctr., Train Tour; Shelbume Museum 9-5; 
Lakę Champlain Ferry Schedule, Charlotte 
to Essex, N.Y. 6:30-8:30, Burlington to Port 
Kent, N.Y. 7:30-7, Grand Isle to Cumber¬ 
land Head, N.Y. 6:20-10:20, Larrabees Pt. to 
Ft. Ticonderoga, N.Y. 8-9; Bennington 
Museum, Benn. Battle Monument; St. 
Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5, Sat. & Sun. 9-5; 
Windsor Old Constitution House daily; 
Brownington Old Stone House Mus. 10-5; 
Middlebury Sheldon Mus. 10-5, exc. Sun. & 
holidays; Vermont State Parks 10-9; 
Middlebury Vt. State Craft Ctr. at Frog Hol¬ 
low, Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Bellows Falls Steam- 
town Foundation Mus. daily; Springfield 
Art & Hist. Soc. exhibits 12 noon-4:30; 
Addison John Strong DAR Mus. 10-5 closed 
Tues.; Windsor House Craft Center 10-6 
daily June 5-Oct. 16: Manchester So. Vt. Art 
Center Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5 
June 6-Nov. 28: Rutland Chaffee Art Ctr. 
10:30-5, Sun. 1-4 

June 7-Oct. 8: So. Woodstock Doscher Coun¬ 
try School of Photography, weekly courses 
June 14-Oct. 16: Woodstock Ottauquechee 
Chapter DAR & Mus. Mon.-Sat. 2-4 
June 15-Oct. 15: Weathersfield Ctr. Hist. Soc. 
Mus. Wed.-Sun. 2-5 

June 16-Sept. 1: Rockingham Old Town Meet- 
ing House & Cemetery 10-4 
June 23-Sept. 1: Bellows Falls Steamtown 
Steam Train Rides daily 
June 24-Sept. 6: Dorset Harlequin Ltd. Sum- 
mer Theatre 8:30 p.m., Reserv. 802-867-5777 
July 1-Sept. 1: Chipman Pt. 3 Minutę Ferry 
9-5:30; Manchester Bromley Chairlift 10- 
4:30, Bromley Alpine Slide; Waitsfield 
Bundy Art Gallery 10-5 daily, 1-5 Sun. 
closed Tues. 

July 1-Oct. 11: Killington Gondola & Chairlift 
9:30-6 Tues. & Wed., 9:30-10 p.m. Thurs.- 
Mon. 

July 1-Oct. 15: No. Bennington Park- 
McCullough House 10-4 daily 
July 1-Oct. 31: Chester Depot Dawson Grist 
Mili Gallery 1-5 
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July 4-Aug. 31: Calais Kent Mus. 1-5 exc. 
Mon.; Grand Isle Hyde Log Cabin 10:30-5 

July 15-Oct. 15: Vt. Landscape Images 1776- 
1976, Vermont Bicentennial event, Fleming 
Museum, Burlington; Christian A. Johnson 
Gallery, Middlebury; Vt. Historical Society, 
Montpelier; So. Vt. Art Center, Manches¬ 
ter; Fairbanks Mus., St. Johnsbury 

July-Aug.: Bellows Falls Adams' Old Stone 
Grist Mili Museum 2-4 daily 

RECURRING EVENTS 

May 29-Oct. 12: Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus. Sat. 
& Sun. July & Aug., Sats. June, Sept., Oct. 
2:30-4:30 

June 27-Oct. 10: Morrisville Mud City Antique 
Market every Sun. 10-5 

July & Aug.: West Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts Sat. 8 p.m.; Stowe Playhouse 
Thurs.-Mon. 8:30 

July 8-Sept. 6: Killington Playhouse Thurs.- 
Mon. 8:30 p.m. 

Sept. 4-6: Warren Sugarbush Gondola Lift, 
Labor Day Weekend, Fali Foliage season 9-4 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
SEPTEMBER 

4: Jay Peak Steak & Lobster Party, 6:30-9:30, by 
reservation 

6: Sheffield Annual Field Day, paradę, Chick- 
en Barbecue noon, dance 8-12 

16: Fletcher Chicken Pie Supper & sale 5 on, 
Binghanwille Church; So. Ryegate United 
Presb. Church Chicken Pie Supper 5 on 

16: Montpelier, St. Augustine's Church, 
Chicken Pie Supper 
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18: Jay Peak Steak & Lobster Party, 6:30-9:30, 
by reservation 

22: Bristol Fed. Church Bazaar 3-8, Harvest 
Supper 5:30 

23: Fairfax Chicken Pie Supper, Bellows Free 
Academy gym 5 p.m.; Montpelier, Masonie 
Tempie, Old Fashioned Chicken Pie Supper 

25: E. Montpelier Old Brick Church Chicken 
Pie Supper 5 & 6:60, Reserv. 223-5705; Brad- 
ford United Church Chicken Pie Supper 5:30 
on 

27: Walden Fali Festival Day lunch at noon, 
Hot Dish Supper 4:30 on 

OCTOBER 

1: Waterbury Ctr. Comm. Church Chicken Pie 
Supper 5, 6, 7 Reserv. 244-7558; Adamant 
Meth. Church Harvest Supper & sale 5, 6, 7, 
Reserv. 223-5738 

2: No. Pomfret Turkey Supper, Town Hall 5 
p.m.; Bradford Meth. Church Chicken Pie 
Supper 4:30, 6, 7:30; Jay Peak Steak & Lob¬ 
ster Party, 6:30-9:30, by reservation 

2-3: Middletown Spgs. St. Anne's Church 
Bazaar, Soup & Sandwich Lunch, Sat. 
11:30-1:30; Pancake Breakfast, Sun. 9:30-12 

6: Richmond Cong. Church Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5:30 on; Barnet Chicken Pie Supper & 
sale 5 on 

9: So. Pomfret Bazaar & Turkey Supper, 
Grange Hall 5:30, 6:30, 7:30 Reserv. 457- 
2562; Windsor United Meth. Church Turkey 
Supper 5:30-7:30; Hartland Cong. Church 
Country Bazaar 1 p.m. on, Roast Beef Sup¬ 
per 5-7; W. Newbury Church Supper 5, 6, 7; 
Jay Peak Steak & Lobster Party, 6:30-9:30, by 
reservation 

10: Bridport Cong. Church Annual Chicken 
Pie Dinner 12:30 on 

14: Williamstown Cong. Church Chicken Pie 
Supper 5, 6, 7 Reserv. only 433-5354; Geor¬ 
gia Plain Baptist Church Turkey Dinner & 
Supper 12-2 & 5, 6, 7 

16: Marshfield United Church Harvest Supper 
& sale 5:30 on 

23: Concord Comm. Church Chicken Pie Sup¬ 
per 5:30 on; Jay Peak Steak & Lobster Party, 
6:30-9:30, by reservation 

26: St. Albans Meth. Church Turkey Supper 5, 
6, 7 

NOVEMBER 

6: Putney Fed. Church sale 2, Chicken Pie 
Supper 5-7; Jay Peak Steak & Lobster Party, 
6:30-9:30, by reservation 

7: Fairfax Holiday Fair & Hot Turkey Dinner, 
Bellows Free Academy 12, 12:45, 1:30 Re- 
serv. only 849-3301 

10: Barre Universalist Church Fair, Coffee 




Hour 9-10:30, Lunch 11:30-1, Supper 5:30-7 
Reserv. only 479-0114 

11: E. Montpelier Old Brick Church Fali Fair, 
9:30 on, Lunch noon 

13: Westminster Cong. Church Fair, Chicken 
Pie Supper 5-7; Montpelier Unitarian 
Church Williamsburg Tea House Bazaar, 
Coffee Hour 9 a.m., Lunch 11:30 by reserva- 
tion 

13-14: E. Montpelier Old Brick Church Hun- 
ters' Breakfast 4-8 a.m. 

15: Walden United Meth. Church Venison 
Supper 5 on 

18: Danville Annual Meth. Church Gamę 
Supper 5:30 on; White River Jct. St. PauLs 
Christmas Bazaar 10-7:30, Turkey Supper 
5:30 & 6:30 

20: Bradford United Church Wild Gamę Sup¬ 
per 3 p.m. on, Reserv. from Mrs. Raymond 
Green, Bradford, Vt., postmarked Oct. 10 & 
later; Newfane Turkey Supper 5-7 p.m. 

25: W. Windsor Old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
Feast 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
AUGUST 

1-29: Springfield Art & Hist. Society Photog- 
raphy Show Mon.-Fri. 12-4:30 

22-28: Hyde Park Lamoille Cty. Players, "An¬ 
nie Get Your Gun," 8:30 p.m. 

25-26: Rutland Country Club, Ruth Jones 
Womens' Seniors Golf Tournament 

25- 28: So. Woodstock GMHA Junior 50 Mile 
Competitive Trail Ride 

26- 29: Lyndonville Caledonia Cty. Fair, day & 
evening 

26-30, Sept. 2-6: Weston Playhouse, "Bye, 
Bye, Birdie"; Stowe Playhouse "Little Mary 
Sunshine" 

28: Stowe Fly-a-Kite Day, Spruce Peak Parking 
Area, 1 p.m.; Brownsville Harvest Festival 
& Craft Exhibit & Sale 

28-29: Randolph Lippitt Country Horse Show 

29: E. Burkę Burklyn Chamber Musie Concert 
3 p.m.; Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery Con¬ 
cert, UVM Baroque Ensemble, 5 p.m. 

30-Sept. 4: Essex Jct. Champlain Valley Expos- 
ition 8 a.m.-midnight 
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SEPTEMBER 

1-4: So. Woodstock GMHA Annual 100 Mile 
Competitive Ride 

3-6: Jay Peak New England Regional Archery 
Tournament 

4: So. Newfane Baptist Church Fair 1-4 

5: No. Danville Old North Church Open 
House 1:30 p.m. on 

5-11: Rutland Vt. State Fair, day & eve. 

5-24: Springfield Art & Hist. Society Exhibit, 
Dianę Haskell Paintings, Frances Shanahan 
Sculpture 

11: Sherbume Killington Ski Resort, Foot Race 
to Killington Peak summit, 10 a.m. 

16- 19: Tunbridge Fair, Fairgrounds 8 a.m.-l 
a.m.; Danville American Society of Dowsers 
Convention, day and evening; Stowe Fali 
Hang Gliding Meet, Mt. Mansfield & Spruce 
Peak parking areas 

17- 19: Bennington Annual Antique & Classic 
Car Meet 

18: Woodstock Garden Club Green Thumb 
Bazaar, Masonie Tempie, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 

18- 19: Barre Vt. Ceramic League, Ceramic & 
Craft Show, Sat. 10-8, Sun. 11-5; East Burkę 
Burklyn Health Fair 10-10 

18-Oct. 17: Stratton Mt. Arts Festival 9:30-5 

23: Williamstown Cong. Church Quilting 
Party Bazaar 9 a.m.-3 p.m. 

25: W. Rutland United Church Autumn Bazaar 
10-4: Wolcott Village Fair 10-4 

27-Oct. 2: Northeast Kingdom Fali Foliage 
Festival (Walden, Cabot, Plainfield, 
Peacham, Barnet & Groton) all day 

30-Oct. 1: Montpelier, Central Vt. Hosp. As- 
sociation Follies '76 

OCTOBER 

1-3: Weston Antiques Show & Sale, at 
Playhouse; Montpelier Fali Festival of Vt. 
Crafts, Vt. College Alumni Hall; Calais Fali 
Foliage Festival 

2: Castleton Colonial Day 9:30-5; Berlin Har- 
vest Field Day, Elementary School, Flea 
Market, Auction, Chicken Pie Dinner noon, 
10-5; Mendon Meth. Church Harvest Bazaar 
9:30-4; Burlington Comm. Lutheran Church 
Fali Foliage Festival 9-4; Woodstock Histori- 


cal Society Arthritis Fair 10-5 

3: No. Danville Old North Church Lamplight 
Service with Hymn Sing 8 p.m. 

3-29: Springfield Art & Hist. Society Contem- 
porary Sculpture exhibit, Emmaline Dunne 

7- 9: Bennington 2nd Cong. Church Antiques 
Show & sale 10-6 

8: Wells River Cong. Church Fali Foliage Fair 
1-5; Morrisville Cong. Church Fali Foliage 
Bazaar 10:30-4, Lunch noon 

8- 9: Middlebury Meth. Church Antiques 
Show & sale. Memoriał Auditorium, Fri. 
10-9, Sat. 10-5 

8- 10: Rutland Vermont Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion in Musie & Arts; Mt. Snów Foliage 
Crafts Festival 

9: Woodstock St. Ann's Club, Apple Festival 
on the Green, 9-3: Randolph Fellowship 
Bazaar, High School 10 a.m. on. Lunch 
noon; Stowe St. John's-in-the-Mountains 
Barn Sale, behind Green Mt. Inn 10:30 on 

9- 10: Underhill United Church Old Fashioned 
Harvest Market, Sat. 10 on, Sun. 1 p.m. on; 
New Haven Hulst Harvest Festival Craft Fair 
10-6 

9-11: Stowe Oktoberfest, Folk musie & dancing 

20: Montpelier, Trinity Meth. Church Sr. 
Citizens Activity Fair 

28: Montpelier OES Bazaar, Masonie Tempie, 
luncheon noon 

30: Barre Auditorium, Homemakers Craft 
Bazaar 10-4; Rutland Fairgrounds, N.E. 
Ayreshire Club Quality Sale, all day 

NOVEMBER 

1-Dec. 3: Springfield Art & Hist. Society Ex- 
hibit, "A Decade of Color," Henry 
Swierczynski 

3: Montpelier Bethany Church, Yankee Em- 
porium for '76, coffee hour, luncheon, tea 

4: Montpelier Baptist Church Fali Fair, 6 p.m. 

6: Jericho 2nd Cong. Church Craft Fair 10-4, 
Lunch 11:30-1 

13: Rutland Trinity Church Nourse Hall, An¬ 
nual Holiday Bazaar 9-4 

18: Montpelier St. Augustine's Church 
"Winter Wonderland" Bazaar, coffee hour 9 
a.m., lunch 1:30 
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A lone sentry keeps friendly watch over a leaf-strewn path 
near Grafion in a photograph by R. J. Alzner 












